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TRAINING TO DECREASE “INNER SPEECH” IN 
SILENT READING 


A STUDY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY OF READING 


What is the nature of the so-called “inner speech” of silent 
reading? Is it always present in such reading? Why is there 
such a process as vocalization in silent reading at all? What 
is its origin? What rdle does it play in the gathering of 
thought from the printed page? Is it necessary in reading, or 
may it be eliminated, or at least abbreviated? If so, how? 
While these questions are of interest, especially to the 
psychologist, a brief treatment of them will enable the general 
reader to appreciate the significance of this factor on silent 
reading, and to understand the raison d’ étre of training to 
decrease vocalization in any systematic attempt’ to accelerate 
the silent reading rate. Many of the above questions cannot, 
it is true, be answered as yet with certainty; but recent 
investigations have served to throw some interesting light 
upon this rather strange and mysterious accompaniment of 
silent reading. 

DEFINITION 


Huey’s definition of inner speech in silent reading as “a 
combination of auditory and motor elements, with one or the 
other predominating according to the reader’s habitual mode 
of imaging,” may be said to reflect fairly well the general 
view of students who have investigated this process. In other 
words, reading is not confined to the visualization of the 

‘For a complete presentation of the method of procedure, and the 
interpretation of the results of this experiment, see: O’Brien, John A., 
“Silent Reading.” The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921, p. 268. 


The present article is a development of one of the chapters in that 
study. 
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printed symbols. Concomitant with this visualization there 
occur movements, more or less incipient in character, of the 
tongue, lips, vocal chords, larynx, inner palate, throat, and the 
general physiological mechanism that functions in oral speech. 
The reader goes through the form of saying the words to 
himself. The difference between the inner speech of silent 
reading and the oral speech of conversation is thus seen to be 
one, not of kind, but of degree—degree of movement of the 
vocal organs, and degree of sound produced. 


HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF “INNER SPEECH” 


While this habit of vocalization in silent reading and even 
in thinking seems to have been always with us, its existence 
does not seem to have been consciously adverted to and com- 
mented upon until the second half of the last century. Ribot? 
seems to have been one of the first to have called attention to 
this phenomenon. Writing in the Revue Philosophique in 1879, 
Ribot observes “L’homme fait, qui lit silencieusement, accom- 
pagner chaque perception visuelle d’un mouvement secret 
d’ articulation.” This observation occurs as an obiter dictum, 
as Ribot was primarily interested in demonstrating the general 
importance of movement in connection with psychical proc- 
esses. The case of inner speech in reading is cited merely as a 
specific illustration of the general law of psycho-physics, by 
which every sensory stimulus terminates in a motor reaction. 
In the literature in English the first clear reference to the 
existence of this habit appears to be the statement of Bain* in 
1868: “A suppressed articulation is, in fact, the material of 
our recollection, the intellectual manifestation, the idea of 
speech.” In the statements of these psychologists one can see 
the foreshadowing of the present pragmatic theory of con- 
sciousness, in which the incipient motor tendencies, of the type 
just mentioned, are made to play stellar r6les in explaining the 
functioning of the various types of thought and ideation. 

The first systematic treatment accorded this process seems 
to have come from the pens of the French psychologists, Egger* 


*Ribot, Th., “Les Mouvements et leur importance psychologique,” 
Revue Philosophique, 8:371-86, October, 1879. 

*Bain, Alexander, “The Senses and the Intellect,” 1868, p. 336. 

‘Egger, Victor, La Parole interieure. Paris: G. Bailliere et Cie. 
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and Ballet’. Relying on introspection, Egger notes the con- 
stant persistence of this inner speech in both his thinking and 
reading. The latter he thus aptly describes, as quoted by 
Pintner®: “Lire, en effet, c’est traduire l’ecriture en parole” ; 
and of thinking, he says, “A tout instant, l’ame parle inter- 
ieurement sa pensee.” Ballet calls attention to the additional 
factor of audition in reading, pointing out the intimate con- 
nection between the articulation of words and the hearing of 
them. Whether or not audition always follows on the articula- 
tion of words, Ballet does not state. 

Somewhat more positive and dogmatic was the conclusion 
reached by the German psychologist Stricker’ that it was im- 
possible to have an idea of a word without experiencing the 
sensations of innervation arising from the stimulation of the 
articulatory muscles in inner speech. For example, it is im- 
possible to have an idea of the sound of the letter B without 
feeling an incipient muscular movement in the lips. As he 
himself expresses it: “Die Vorstellung des Lautes B und des 
Gefiihl in der Lippen sind also in meinem Bewusstsein unzer- 
trennlich assoziert. . . . Diese Geftihl sitzen in den Muskeln.” 
Indeed not only are sensations of movements in the articula- 
tory muscles inseparately connected with the letter or word, 
but the consciousness of these muscular movements really 
constitutes the idea of the word. Since Stricker supplemented 
the results of his own introspection by questioning a hundred 
other observers, and finding similar results, his conclusions 
assumed the nature of generalizations of a rather universal 
character. To the question then, is inner speech necessary in 
silent reading and even in thinking? Stricker answers 
unequivocably in the affirmative. 

Stumpf, Paulhan, and Baldwin agree with Stricker that 
abridged articulatory movements are usually present; but that 
they are necessary, or even, de facto, always present, they deny. 
Pushing Stricker’s theory concerning the necessity of articu- 


‘Ballet, Gilbert, Le Langage interieur et les diverses formes de 
Vaphasie. Paris: F. Alcan, 1886. 

*Pintner, Rudolf, “Inner Speech during Silent Reading,” Psycho- 
logical Review, 20:129-53, January, 1915. - 

"Stricker, S., “Studien iiber die Sprachvorstellungen,” Vienne: 
Ebendas, 1880, 106 pp. 
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latory movements to secure the idea of a word to its logical 
conclusion, that the idea of a tone must likewise be impossible 
without the corresponding articulatory movements, Stumpf* 
endeavors to refute it by citing his own ability and that of 
other musicians to recall a tone without movement of the 
articulatory muscles. “Ohne lautes, leises oder stilles Singen 
kann ich verschiedene Téne vorstellen.” Paulhan instances 
his ability to have an auditory image of one vowel while pro- 
nouncing a different one aloud—an impossible performance 
according to Stricker’s conclusion. Paulhan points out that 
Stricker’s conscious advertence to the articulatory movement 
was probably instrumental in causing the movement. While 
previous writers had called attention to the close connection 
between the motor and the auditory elements in inner speech, 
but had given no definite answer as to whether the one could 
exist without the other, we find Paulhan® stating that the 
auditory may be present even though the motor be lacking. 
Whether the motor element may exist without arousing the 
auditory, Paulhan does not decide. Differing somewhat from 
Egger, he maintains that thought is an inner language which 
need not necessarily be converted into words or verbal 
imagery—“la pensée est un langage, non une parole, et, si la 
représentation des mots lui est utile, elle parait, de son cdété, 
faciliter beaucoup cette représentation.” 

In general consonance with the conclusions of Paulhan, 
Baldwin” cites his ability to image a note while in the very act 
of uttering another vocal sound in a different pitch. He does 
not find the movement of the articulatory muscles a necessary 
condition for the imaging of the word—the latter being pro- 
duced even when the articulatory muscles are held rigidly 
motionless. Baldwin states that when his attention is with- 
drawn from the larynx and directed to the ear, the movement 
of the former disappears. In view of the faint vestigial 
character of the movement, however, the question might well 


mar” Carl, “Tonpsychologie.” Leipzig: Hirzel, 1883, 427 pp. (p. 


*Paulhan, Fr. “Le Langage interieur et la pensée,” Revue Philoso- 


phique, 21:26-57, January, 1886. 
“Baldwin, James, “Mental Development in the Child and the Race,” 


1895. 
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be raised here, whether the movement really disappeared, or 
whether it was merely not perceived because the attention was 
withdrawn from it. In the writer’s judgment, the latter is 
only too probably the case. Bastian": and Collins’? oppose the 
theory of Stricker and Bain on more purely anatomical 
evidence. The latter instances a case of cortical motor aphasia 
in which articulatory movement was entirely lacking though 
the patient was nevertheless able to read. 

In an introspective study of his own silent thinking, Dodge** 
found inner speech was clearly present. Reproductions of 
movement sensations from the various organs that function in 
actual speech—the tongue, lips, throat, thorax, etc—seem to 
constitute the essential elements of the words. An interesting 
distinction is drawn by Dodge between the sensations coming 
from the actual movements of the organs of speech and the 
ideas of those movements. The latter, Dodge maintains, are 
indispensable; the former are not. Bawden" supports this 
conclusion, also maintaining that kinesthetic or motor ideas 
suffice to constitute the meaning of words, even when actual 
articulations or movement of the muscles is absent. 

Thus far the psychologists had relied solely upon introspec- 
tion to detect the presence of articulatory movement. An 
effort was made by Curtis*® to remove this matter from its 
complete dependence upon the subjective factor of the subject’s 
own introspection and place it upon an objective basis. 
Accordingly he placed a large tambour on the larynx of the 
subject. A record of the movements made while the subject 
was thinking or reading silently was compared with the move- 
ments made when the subject relaxed, thinking of nothing in 
particular. The curves of the former were much larger than 
those of the latter. Following this same mode of attack, 


“Bastian, Henry C, “Brain as an Organ of Mind,” 1891, p. 595 ff. 
“Collins, J., “The Genesis and Dissolution of the Faculty of Speech, 
a Clinical and Psychological Study of Aphasia.” New York: Macmillan, 


1898, 432 pp. (p. 195 ff.) 
“Dodge, Raymond, “Die motorischen Wortvorstellungen,” Psymo- 


logical Review, 4:326-27, May, 1897. 
“Bawden, H. H., “A Study of Lapses,” Psychological Review, Mono- 


graph Supplement, v. 3, No. 4, 1900, p. 154 ff. 
*Curtis, H. S., “Automatic Movement .of the Larynx,” American 


Journal of Psychology, 11:237-39, January, 1900. 
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Courten,’® at the University of Yale, employed a Rousselot 
exploratory bulb which rested upon the tongue, and was con- 
nected with a Marey tambour. Since the tongue is one of the 
important organs called into play by articulation, a record of 
the movement or non-movement of the tongue would throw 
some light on the question: Does a suppressed vestigial 
articulation always accompany silent reading? Courten found 
that the curve of movement varied both with the individual 
and with the degree of concentration in thinking and in read- 
ing. In every case, however, movement of some sort was 
clearly recorded. 

From the above-mentioned objective findings two inferences 
would seem to follow. (1). Too much weight should not be 
placed upon the report of a subject whose introspection is 
unable to detect a slight movement of the articulatory muscles. 
(2). The absence of articulatory movement in some degree or 
other does not seem to be conclusively demonstrated in any 
individual case. 

While the articulatory movements that occur in thinking 
and in silent reading are usually of a faint vestigial character, 
there are occasions when the articulation becomes very pro- 
nounced. Hansen and Lehmann*™ have shown that when the 
subject is thinking very intently of some name or number an 
unconscious whisper usually occurs. Though accompanied by 
no perceptible movement of the lips, the sound can nevertheless 
be distinctly heard by observers when the subject is placed in 
especially favorable accoustic conditions. These experimental 
findings of Hansen and Lehmann offer corroborative experi- 
mental evidence to the observation made by Egger, in 1881, 
that there are certain mental states during which the inner 
speech is especially vigorous despite one’s best efforts to check 
it—occasions when it is impossible to “faire taire notre 
pensée.” 

After reviewing the literature on this subject rather ex- 
haustively, Pintner concludes: “The general result from all 
these experiments can be sumrhed up by saying that silent 

“Courten, H. C., “Involuntary Movements of the Tongue,” Studies 
from the Yale Psychological Laboratory, v. 10, pp. 93-95, 1902. 


"Hansen, F. C. C. and Lehmann, Alfred, “ttber unwillkiirliches 
Flustern,” Wundt’s Philosopische Studien, 11:471-530, 1895. 
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reading is accompanied by articulation in some degree or 
other. This activity of articulation is, so far as we know, a 
universal habit. Whether it is a necessary habit is another 
question.” 

ORIGIN OF THE HABIT OF INNER SPEECH 


Before investigating the latter question it would seem 
advisable to consider: What is the origin of this habit? The 
answer to this query may throw some light upon the former. 
Is articulation in silent reading the result of a habit of 
associating the sound of words with their visual appearance, 
which habit has been acquired through the process of educa- 
tion? Or is it more largely an inherited tendency? To this 
question Quantz'* gives a very definite answer: 


Lip movement in silent reading is not an acquired habit 
but a reflex action the physiological tendency to which is 
inherited. It is not “second nature” but essentially first 
nature; not something to be unlearned but to be outgrown. 
It is a specific manifestation of the general psycho-physical 
law of “dynamogenesis” by which every mental state tends to 
express itself in muscular movement. 


Among the considerations which Quantz adduces to support 
the above statement are the following: 


(1). The child in learning to read does not learn to move his 
lips. The lip movement is most decided at the very beginning, 
and grows less so as he becomes conscious of it and controls it 
voluntarily. In learning to write, also, the child moves his 
tongue and the muscles of his face; sometimes even his feet 
or his whole body. But he afterwards finds that this expendi- 
ture of energy is unnecessary. It is brought under control 
when the writing itself becomes partially reflex, leaving the 
higher conscious processes more free to attend to the inhibi- 
tion of these lower useless ones. The same act is then 
performed more exactly, more quickly, and with less exhaus- 
tion. Similarly, lip movements is an unnecessary expense of 
energy—not only useless but detrimental. 

(2). In the answers to the “personal sheet” many persons 
say that though not habitual lip-movers they do move their 
lips when giving very close attention, or when reading matter 
which is very difficult, absorbingly interesting, or highly 
emotional. This means simply that we regularly inhibit these 


*“Quantz, J. Q., “Problems in the Psychology of Reading,” Psycho- 
logical Review, Monograph Supplement, v. 2, No. 1, December, 1897. 
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vocal reflexes, but that when our whole attention is given to 
the thought under consideration the watchfulness over these 
motor tendencies is relaxed, and they find expression. We 
tend to “think aloud” when preoccupied—not only lip-move- 
ment but actual speech is unintentional. It is true also that 
these impulses to vocal movement are stronger, and hence 
more likely to find an outlet, when the corresponding mental 
‘processes are more vivid. This follows from the general 
principle, experimentally demonstrated by Féré, that “the 
energy of a movement is proportional to the intensity of the 
mental representation of that movement.” 

(3). The statement that lip-movement is “natural,” and 
reading without lip-movement an acquired habit, is entirely in 
accord with mental laws. The development of mind is not 
only in handing over processes, once conscious to the control 
of the reflex mechanism—as in walking or playing a familiar 
tune on the piano—thus leaving consciousness free for the 
acquisition of higher powers and the performance of tasks 
more difficult; but the interchange is also in the opposite 
direction—originally reflex processes are frequently brought 
under the control of the higher consciousness, and inhibited if 
they are considered useless or detrimental. 


The explanation of Quantz and the considerations advanced 
in its support seem to posses a certain amount of plausibility. 
On the general psycho-physical theory of dynamogenesis one 
would naturally be led to suspect some form of motor reaction 
to the mental processes involved in silent reading. The ques- 
tion might be raised here why this reaction should always take 
the specific form of movement of the musculature of articula- 
tion. The nexus between the mental processes involved in the 
assimilation of thought from the printed page and the move- 
ment of the larynx, tongue, vocal chords, lips, and the general 
physiological mechanism of articulation does not seem to be 
per se an obviously natural or necessary one. Why does not 
the motor reaction take some other form of outlet—the move- 
ment of musculature other than the articulatory? The theory 
of dynamogenesis might explain the presence of some form 
of motor reaction to the mental processes involved in the 
interpretation of printed symbols, but taken by itself it does 
not seem sufficient to explain why the reaction should always 
take the form of articulatory movement. 

In the writer’s judgment, it would seem that to explain 
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this latter connection between the interpretation of printed 
symbols and the inner-vocalization of the symbols, recourse 
must be had to the acquired habits of speech and oral reading. 
The pronunciation of words is learned by the child either 
through unconscious imitation or through express formal in- 
struction. In either event it must be acquired through 
practice. Though the physiological capacity or tendency to 
speech is inherited, the actual pronunciation of words must 
be learned. Since speech is acquired before reading, words 
have meaning to the child, at first only as sounds. The school 
ties on to these sounds certain visual symbols in the form of 
printed letters or words. The latter gradually become en- 
riched with meaning through their evoking the proper sounds 
which arouse the corresponding meaning. The association 
between the visual form of a word and its sound is stressed by 
the school in the primary grades until the association becomes 
very intimate and, apparently, inseparable. Reading then 
consists of the stimulation of the visual imagery which in turn 
arouses the auditory and articulatory elements, whence 
only the meaning is reached. 

The point made here is that the association of the printed 
word with its corresponding sound and articulation is 
consciously and purposely built up by the school. The 
synoptical connections between the visual, the auditory, and 
the articulatory centers in the nervous system are thus made 
deeper and deeper. The mental associations and the synoptical 
connections are not inherited, however, but are acquired as the 
result of practice and training—be it conscious or unconscious 
in character. 

There is no intrinsic reason why the visual form of words 
must necessarily be associated with their sound in order to con- 
vey meaning. Itis simply a matter of economy of effort. Since 
ordinarily the average person deals with words first as sounds, 
and continues later to use them, to a great degree, in actual 
speech, etc., the school simply capitalizes the stock of meanings 
already attached to the sounds of words with their visual 
form. It would still be possible, however, to link the meaning 
of words to their printed form, through the direct medium of 
the visual imagery, or through the tactile channel: without 
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employing the intercessory assistance of the auditory element. 
In teaching the deaf and dumb to read by the manual method, 
this appears to be precisely what is done. The auditory is 
naturally entirely lacking, the visual imagery, along with the 
kinesthetic, being employed to convey directly the meaning of 
the visual symbols. 

Moreover, Quantz’s statement that “lip-movement is 
‘natural’ and reading without lip-movement is an acquired 
habit, is entirely in accord with mental laws,” needs to be 
examined rather carefully. It is undoubtedly true that the 
musculature of the lips as well as all the other muscles of the 
body are gradually called into play as the physical organism 
develops from infancy to maturity. But the movement of the 
lips and other articulatory organs that accompanies silent 
reading is not simply movement of a generic character. It is 
the definite specific form of movement that occurs when the 
words that are being read are actually pronounced. As Huey 
well observes, “while the inner speech is but an abbreviated 
and reduced form of the speech of every-day life, a shadowy 
copy, as it were, it nevertheless retains the essential 
characteristics of the original.” Now, while it is to be 
admitted that the movement of the lips and of the motor 
organs is natural as the organism develops, and while some 
form of motor reaction to the various mental processes is to 
be expected on the psycho-physical theory of dynamogenesis, 
the peculiar specific form of the lip and other articulatory 
movement—such as occurs in actual speech—is -still left 
unexplained. 

The explanation is to be found not in the list of inherited 
tendencies or connate reflexes but in the acquired habits of the 
individual. The mastery of the phonetic properties of words 
and their correct pronunciation—requiring, as they do, 
particular types of lip maneuvers, the careful manipulation 
of the tongue, and other delicate and “unnatural” articulatory 
movements—have not, alas, been inherited, but are the result 
of conscious training and much practice, as every primary 
teacher realizes only too painfully. The kind of articulatory 
movement that accompanies silent reading cannot, therefore, 
be said to be natural in the sense that it has not been learned 
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or acquired. It has been acquired. But the constant associa- 
tion between the visual symbol of the word and its phonetic 
properties has become so deeply engrained in the synoptical 
fibres of the neurones, through the conscious linkage of these 
two by the school, and through the constant usage of a word 
in both its visual and auditory form in daily life, that the 
sight of a word comes to arouse its appropriate sound and its 
corresponding articulatory movements. Thus inner speech 
becomes an automatic reflex accompaniment of silent reading. 
But the point never to be forgotten is that it has been acquired 
—not inherited “ready made.” 


IS INNER SPEECH NECESSARY IN SILENT READING ? 


The answer to this question is really implicit in the conclu- 
sion reached in the discussion of its origin, namely, that it is 
an acquired habit, not an inborn characteristic. Consequently 
it would seem theoretically possible to learn at the start to 
read through the sole medium of the visual imagery, or if the 
habit of the inner speech has been already acquired, to inhibit 
the habit. By inner speech is here meant that definite specific 
type of suppressed articulatory movement which is similar in 
contour and general outline to the larger movements of the 
gross musculature of articulation which functions in oral 
speech. The mere unconscious quiverings of an organ which 
have been detected by delicate instruments during silent 
reading, when the tongue, lips, etc., are held, for all practical 
purposes, rigidly motionless, would not, therefore, constitute 
inner speech as the term is used in this paragraph. 

As a result of this experiment at the University of Chicago, 
in inhibiting articulatory movements in silent reading, 
Pintner’® draws the following conclusions: 

(1). That articulation during the reading process is a habit 
which is not necessary for that process. 

(2). That practice in reading without articulation can make 
such reading as good as the ordinary reading of the same 


subject. 
(3). That practice in reading without articulation tends to 


’Pintner, Rudolf, “Inner Speech during Silent Reading,” Psycho- 
logical Review, 20:129-53, January, 1915. 
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aid ordinary reading, most probably by shortening the 
habitual practice of articulation. 

Similar to the above is the conclusion reached by Secor?’ 
after his experiment on this subject at Cornell, namely, that 
“articulation and audition” are not to be regarded as “abso- 
lutely necessary elements.” 

The conclusion reached by Pintner and Secor is further 
confirmed by the observation of W. A. Schmidt”: 

It is quite possible, too, that if training in oral reading 
were discontinued at an early stage, and training in rapid 
silent reading were stressed, the tendencies toward inner 
speech might be greatly reduced and visualization cultivated, 
at least in part. As a matter of fact, we appear to have the 
ability to take in all kinds of situations visually without 
speech accompaniments. This is true even in the case of the 
interpretation of many printed symbols. 

MEANS OF INHIBITING INNER SPEECH 

From the conclusion that articulatory movements are not 
necessary in silent reading to the devising of means of inhibit- 
ing them is rather a far cry. Their inhibition is another 
matter. And the validity of the former conclusion does not 
depend upon the successful execution of the latter. Various 
devices have been employed to inhibit articulation. Secor 
reports that whistling and the uttering of the alphabet aloud 
“completely removed all traces of articulatory movement, so 
far as the possibility of discovering this by introspection is 
concerned.” Though the saying aloud of a letter or a word 
would apparently engage the musculature of articulation dur- 
ing the movement of actual utterance, there would still remain 
the possibility of inner movement during the intervals between 
the words which would be likely to escape introspection. To 
guard against such interstitial movements, the subjects were 
requested to read while prolonging a letter as much as possible. 
This served but to verify the results of the previous introspec- 
tion—that no movement occurred. In the writer’s judgment, 
however, even this last method does not necessarily remove 

"Secor, W. B., “Visual Reading: A Study in Mental Imagery,” 
American Journal of Psychology, 11:225-36, January, 1900. 

"Schmidt, William A., “An Experimental Study in the Psychology 


of Reading,” Supplementary Educational Monograph, vol. I, No. 2, 
April, 1917. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1917, 126 pp. 
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the possibility of a faint, subtle, vestigial movement of some 
of the smaller articulatory muscles which are obviously not 
employed in the simple prolongation of a letter. 

Pintner had his subjects count aloud the series 13, 14, 15, 16; 
13, 14, 15, 16.; etc., while reading silently. The pronunciation of 
these numbers requires a more elaborate musculature of articu- 
lation than the simple letters of the alphabet as in Secor’s ex- 
periment. The introspection of Pintner’s two subjects reported 
a complete absence of articulatory movement; the audition still 
remained in the case of one of the subjects. Incidentally the 
introspection of the latter observer casts an interesting ray 
of light upon the relationship between the motor and the 
auditory elements in inner speech. If the introspection reflects 
his actual mental experience, it shows that the union between 
the motor or articulatory element and the auditory is not 
nearly so inseparable as many writers have supposed. It lends 
no corroboration to the generalization made by Huey.” “The 
fact is that what we say is always heard as well, and there 
comes to be an indissoluble union of the auditory and. motor 
elements.” 

As a result of this phase of his experiment, Pintner con- 
cludes: “I think we are justified in saying that reading with- 
out articulation can take place, ...and that practice in 
reading without articulation increases the ordinary rate of 
reading, no doubt due to the fact that after such practice the 
amount of articulation made use of is not so great as formerly.” 

No satisfactory method has yet been devised of excluding 
audition in silent reading. Secor found that the playing of a 
xylophone near the observers quite as often as not left the 
inner hearing undisturbed. Similarly loud noises seemed 
ineffective in suppressing the inner auditory accompaniment 
in the silent reading of most people. 

In concluding this brief discussion of the history, origin, 
nature, relationship, etc., of inner speech, it is only fair to 
say that when due allowance has been made for the findings 
of all the investigations on this subject, there still remains 
too much speculation and too few scientifically established 


"Huey, Edmund B., “The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading.” 
New York: Macmillan, 1913, 469 pp. 
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facts; too much conjecture and too little certainty. The prob- 
lem of inner speech—why we persist in vocalizing in silent 
reading—is still with us, shrouded in some of the pristine 
mystery which it presented to its first systematic investigators 
—Egger and Ballet. 

It is hoped that this review of the investigations of inner 
speech has served to show at least the significance and im- 
portance of this factor in silent reading. It will give the 
reader a better and more intelligent insight into the type 
of training to decrease vocalization that is presented in this 
paper. The validity of this method does not depend, how- 
ever, upon any of the tentative conclusions as to its origin, 
the relationship between the motor and auditory elements, etc., 
presented above. Neither does it hinge upon the correctness 
of the answer to the theoretical question: Can every vestige 
of articulatory movement be inhibited? Prescinding from 
such theoretical considerations, this method endeavors to de- 
crease lip movement and that form of articulation which 
notably hinders speed in silent reading. Whether or not a 
slight vestigial quivering of the larynx, barely detectable by 
a tambour, exercises any effect upon the rate, is a theoretical 
question which does not concern us here. Certainly its effect, 
at most, is but negligible. But the more or less elaborate 
movement of the gross musculature of articulation, the tongue, 
lips, etc., has a very pronounced effect upon the rate, as every 
investigation of this subject has clearly shown. 

It was the evidence discovered in these investigations that 
showed the advisability of decreasing vocalization to increase 
speed, and was thus directly responsible for the formulation 
of this type of training. The evidence presented here is well 
epitomized in the conclusion of Huey: “The direct linking 
of visual form to ideas, cutting out of the circuit the some- 
what cumbrous and doubtless fatiguing audito-motorizing 
mechanism, would seem to be a consummation to be wished 
for.” Similar in effect is the conclusion of Dearborn: “The 
effect of articulating is to decrease ordinarily the span of 
attention” and consequently to retard the rate of reading. 

The following is a statement of the method, a copy of which 
was sent to every teacher in the experiment who employed 
this method: 


“INNER SPEECH” 


TRAINING TO DECREASE VOCALIZATION IN SILENT READING 


To the Teacher: The purpose of this investigation is to 
determine the extent to which speed in silent reading can be 
increased by attempting to decrease vocalization. The prac- 
tical value of a type of training which will accelerate the rate 
of silent reading is obvious. Your cooperation in this study 
will aid in definitely ascertaining means of accomplishing 
this end. The results of this investigation will be sent to 
every teacher participating in the work. 

Vocalization may show itself in rather extreme form by 
elaborate lip-movement, or in its usual form, by incipient move- 
ments of the lips, tongue, pharynx, vocal chords and the gen- 
eral mechanism of the throat. The reader feels or hears him- 
self pronouncing the words. This constitutes the so-called 
“inner speech” of silent reading. Inner speech is present in 
some form in the reading of most pupils. 

Inner speech has the effect of slowing up the rate of reading, 
causing the individual to read no faster than he can actually 
pronounce the words to himself. Hence, perception must wait 
upon pronunciation. The rate of reading, in other words, is 
made dependent upon the rate of inner speech. If this process 
of vocalization be gradually lessened and finally eliminated, 
the rate of silent reading may be greatly accelerated. The 
period of training to decrease vocalization should last two 
months. It should replace the regular work in reading and 
no other classroom time should be devoted to reading. Thirty 
minutes per day should be allowed for the work. The method 
should consist essentially of alternate reading and reproduc- 
tion. The reading should be timed and the place in the selec- 
tion reached at the end of each of the various periods should 
be regularly marked. Since the time element enters into all 
the work, a clock should be placed in the front of the class- 
room so that it can be seen by all the pupils. Pupils should 
be kept informed of their speed in reading. 

Reproduction should consist both of free paraphrase— 
orally or in writing—and of answers to specific questions 
based on the text. The length of the reading period and of 
the reproduction period should vary with the grade of the 
pupils and with the subject matter. In general, however, the 
reproduction should not occupy more than one-quarter of the 
total time allowed for the exercise. 

Only interesting material should be selected. It should 
also be easily within the understanding of the pupils. Since 
the object is to set up habits of rapid reading, emphasis upon 
the simplicity of the selection is necessary. 
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In order to assist the pupils in covering as much reading 
matter as possible, a definite preparation may be made con- 
sisting (a) of thought preparation, or (b) of word prepara- 
tion, or (c) of both. The thought preparation should consist 
of such an introduction by commentary or by the question- 
answer process as will arouse interest and enlist the attention 
of the pupils. This preparation should in no case be long. 
For the word preparation the teacher should select such words 
as in her judgment would be unfamiliar to the pupils, and 
should present them briefly, explaining their meaning. The 
preparation—both thought and word—may be abridged or even 
omitted when the material is such as to give no difficulty. In 
no case should the exercise occupy more than five minutes of 
the thirty assigned to the exercise. 

Each pupil should keep a chart of his daily performance 
and a complete chart of the daily class performance should 
be conspicuously displayed in the classroom. 

It is desirable that the directions to pupils given by each 
teacher concerned in this investigation be substantially the 
same. The following suggestions are offered, indicating their 
nature. Literal adherence to them is not required. Their 
spirit, however, should be maintained. 

Point out the advantage of a rapid rate of reading. Tell 
them that their effort to read rapidly will be more successful 
if they avoid moving their lips, tongue, etc., and do not at- 
tempt to pronounce each word, which slows up the rate of 
reading. Articulation of words in silent reading, therefore, 
is a serious hindrance to rapid silent reading, which should 
be eliminated in the interests of efficiency. Try to get the 
children to see that their speed and efficiency in silent reading 
will depend largely upon their elimination of inner speech. 

Say to them in substance: “Read this selection as fast as 
you can. While reading do not move your lips or tongue. Do 
not pronounce the words to yourself, as that will cause you 
to read more slowly than you otherwise would. I want to see 
how much you can read in —— * minutes. But do not skip 
anything as I am going to ask you to tell me about the story 
you have read. Try to read faster today than you did 
yesterday.” 

See that the pupils have a pencil at hand and direct them 
to stop reading at once as soon as you say “stop.” Direct them 
then to mark the end of the line which they are reading when 
told to stop. Pupils may now reproduce what they have read 


*Number of minutes to be varied by the teacher, as two minutes 
for one reading stretch, three minutes for another, etc. 
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as indicated above. In a similar manner, reading and repro- 
duction are to be continued until the end of the thirty minutes 
assigned. Have the pupils then report the number of pages 
and lines beyond the last full page which they read. 

As part of your preparation for the exercise you will be 
expected to know the average number of words per line in the 
matter which is being read and the number of lines per page 
(if pages are broken by illustrations or for other reasons, 
special account of these pages will have to be taken). From 
the pupils’ reports as to pages and lines read each day, esti- 
mate the number of words read that day and divide by the 
total number of minutes used in reading. This will give the 
number of words read per minute by each pupil. Each student 
should figure out his score, and should immediately enter it 
upon the chart, which will thus serve as a record of the 
pupil’s daily progress in silent reading. The teacher is also 
requested to keep a diary in which she will daily record notes 
and observations concerning the progress of the experiment. 

On May 2 and May 29 the pupils should be tested with the 
Courtis Silent Reading Tests. As soon as possible after the 
last Friday in May a copy (or the originals) of the individual 
charts, the class chart, and a record of results and observa- 
tions should be mailed to the Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, [linois. 

It will be noticed that this method employs many auxiliary 
devices, the “time control,” the individual graph, the class 
chart, etc. The difference between this type of training and 
the method of direct practice in silent reading lies in the 
inclusion in the present method of the additional factor or 
principle—decreasing the vocalization. The two principles, 
practice in rapid silent reading, and decrease of vocalization 
are both fundamental in this latter type. The stress is now 
placed upon the lessening of the inner speech; the emphasis 
upon rapid reading still remains. In order to determine the 
comparative efficacy of these two factors in accelerating the 
rate, it was originally planned to exclude the latter principle 
and to construct this method directly upon the decreasing of 
the vocalization as the sole basic principle. Preliminary in- 
vestigation showed, however, that the effort to lessen inner ar- 
ticulation was far more successful when the individual not only 
consciously endeavored to inhibit such movements but also 
read rapidly at the same time. The comfortable, leisurely 


rate of reading to which the average individual is accustomed 
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seems particularly favorable to the arousal of the usual 
articulatory movements. 

It was found that when to the conscious attempt at inhibi- 
tion was joined rapid reading, the decrease of inner articulation 
was effected more promptly and more thoroughly. Apparently 
these two factors are so closely interrelated that a mutual 
causal relationship exists between them. The exclusion of 


GRAPH SHOWING INCREASE IN SPEED IN SILENT READING 
EFFECTED BY TRAINING TO DECREASE VOCALIZATION 


Streator, Illinois—Greeley School—Grade 6—15 Pupils. Type Il 


Conseevtue 


rapid reading from the training to decrease vocalization would 
have deprived the latter of one of its most effective aids. 
Accordingly, the basic position in the method outlined in this 
article is shared coordinately by these two principles, which 
work hand in hand. The coordinate stress thus placed upon 
rapid reading while the subject is trying to check the articula- 
tory movement is one of the important particulars which 
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differentiates this type of training from that received by the 
two subjects in Gray’s** experiment at the University of 
Chicago, wherein no appreciable increase in speed was 
procured. 

The efficacy of this method to increase the speed in silent 
reading was tested by applying it to pupils in grades, three to 
eight, in ten different cities in Illinois. Each class partici- 
pating in the experiment was divided into two groups, whose 
initial rates of reading, as measured by the Courtis Silent 
Reading Test, were approximately equal. One group was 
given the special training to decrease vocalization, while the 
other, by doing the conventional work in reading, served as a 
“control” group. At the end of the experimental period of two 
school months both groups were again tested by the Courtis 
Silent Reading Test. 

Space will not permit a detailed presentation of the results. 
Suffice it to state here, however, that in every case the experi- 
mental group far surpassed the control pupils in speed of 
reading, while as a rule even their comprehension was like- 
wise somewhat superior to that of their check-mates. The 
acceleration effected in reading rate with no decrease in quality 
of comprehension was, on the whole, quite remarkable. In 
many cases the rate was doubled and sometimes even tripled. 

A striking example of increase in speed of reading is 
graphically portrayed in Chart I. Therein is shown the 
growth in speed achieved by the pupils in the experimental 
group in the sixth grade in the Greeley School at Streator, 
Ill. The dots in the graph represent the average rate for the 
entire group, the line shows the smoothed average gain in 
speed. From an initial average rate of 175 words per minute, 
the group after receiving the special training reaches the 
almost startling average of approximately 520 words per 
minute. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this investigation of the factors conditioning 
the development of speed in silent reading—both the results 
“Gray, C. T., “Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited Through Tests 


and Laboratory Experiments,” Supplementary Educational Monograph, 
vol. I, No. 5, Aug. 29, 1917, University of Chicago Press. 
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indicated herein and those reported elsewhere—seem to justify 
and to give an especial urge to the following conclusions: 


(1). The present average rate in silent reading is unneces- 
sarily slow and inefficient. It is a slow, dead-level, plodding 
pace which, as Huey aptly says, “was set and hardened in the 
days of listless poring over uninteresting tasks, or in imita- 
tion of the slow reading allowed which was so usually going 
on either with ourselves or with others in the school.” 

(2). The rate of silent reading can be greatly accelerated 
by training of the type outlined herein which utilizes the two 
factors, (a) practice in rapid silent reading simultaneously 
with (b) the effort to decrease the amount of vocalization dur- 
ing such reading. Being based on a careful analysis of the 
constituent, psycho-physical processes in the reading complex, 
this training aims to eliminate one of the processes which has 
filtered through into the reading complex as a result of the 
grossly disproportionate emphasis upon oral reading—a 
process which is both time-consuming and unnecessary in 
silent reading. 

(3). The rate in silent reading can be greatly accelerated 
without any decrease in quality of comprehension of the 
matter read, thereby increasing many fold the efficiency of the 
individual. 

(4). Training in silent reading which will thus increase the 
rate and improve the comprehension of the matter read, is 
urgently needed in our schools at the present day. 

Joun A. O’Brien. 
The Columbus Foundation, 
University of Illinois. 


ENGLISH IN OUR SCHOOLS 


The most important secular subject for young America 
to study is English. It is the central axis which supports and 
vivifies learning’s ramifications, but, while the tree of knowl- 
edge grows luxuriantly in our United States, while its 
branches are many and widespreading, its stunted trunk is 
sadly twisted. 

The failure of our primary and secondary schools to give 
students a fair proficiency in the use of English is an unfail- 
ing source of jeremiadic effusion. “Eighth grade graduates 
cannot spell accurately, cannot read intelligently, cannot 
write clearly, cannot speak effectively,” is the wailing cry 
from North and South, from East and West. And the teachers 
—the hard working, conscientious teachers—hear the hideous 
refrain at every institute and read it in every journal. But 
is it true? Yes, sadly we acknowledge it is true. There are 
exceptions—prize-winning exceptions—but the statement that 
the average high-school freshman is deficient in English needs 
no statistical support. 

Every condition presupposes a cause. Why has the school 
failed in teaching the basal language of our country? The 
question is hard to answer, for many causes are tangled in 
this knotty conundrum. 

To impart knowledge the teacher must inculcate certain 
principles and train the pupil to apply these principles to his 
own special problem. In mathematics the instructor’s work is 
supplemented by the child’s out-of-school experiences. In 
history or geography there is no contradiction of the ped- © 
agogue’s dictum, no undermining of his labor. But in English 
the unfortunate educator finds, in many cases, his work 
opposed by the strongest forces in social life—the family and 
“the gang.” 

The child begins to learn English—or its substitute—while 
still an infant. It masters its first lesson when a spoken 
word conveys an idea to its baby mind. The imitation ins- 
tinct prompts the attempt to reproduce the significant sound. 
Gradually the vocal organs come under control and word by 
word the child acquires a vocabulary the extent and character 
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of which depend upon his native ability and his social sur- 
roundings. At six years old he—every variety of him—is 
sent to school and the teacher takes up her share of educating 
him to talk clearly, to read intelligently, to spell accurately, 
to write effectively, to speak persuasively, to think logically, 
and to feel sympathetically; for all these activities are com- 
ponent parts of training in English, and from primary grade 
to postgraduate course all must be developed and coordinated. 

The utility of any language lies in its power to convey 
ideas from mind to mind by means of conventional symbols 
which reach the brain through ear or eye or touch. These 
symbols, whether spoken, written, or “braille,” are called 
words. The written word and the spoken word are signs of 
the same idea, not merely of each other. Reading is not the 
translation of a sight symbol into a hearing symbol. It is 
the getting of ideas from the written or printed page. Much 
of what is styled reading is merely word-calling, and a word 
in the memory without a cognate idea in apprehension is 
useless lumber which impedes mental development. 

Methods of teaching English belong to pedagogy, a domain 
outside the reach of this paper, yet I would offer some sugges- 
tions which, if carried out, will supplement and vivify the 
routine of the classroom. Story telling and dramatization, 
those potent helps in the primary classes, may be used effec- 
tively through all the grammar grades. The love of poetry 
may be cultivated by reading to the children poems that tell 
a story in musical rhyme or swinging rhythm. Let the 
children copy in notebooks bits of verse which they fancy, and 
encourage the memorizing of suitable selections. Bible 
stories, saints’ legends, fairy tales, all have their place in 
- the child’s literary life.. As adolescence approaches, the Ar- 
turian cycle of romance has a special value. If well presented 
the Round Table Knights will arouse a spirit of chivalry and 
a love of right in the awakening heart of youth. Let us never 
forget that a good story well told has a worth far beyond the 
pleasant ten minutes occupied by its telling. 

Familiarity with books is fostered by opportunity better 
than by precept. A table covered with bright picture books 
will allure the attention of the youngest school child and, 
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moreover, will furnish abundant material for oral composi- 
tion. Every classroom should have its own carefully selected 
library in an accessible, unlocked bookcase, and every teacher 
by suggestion and example should inculcate a liking for good 
literature. It must be remembered that the association of 
unpleasant feeling may inhibit use of the library. If, when 
he picks up a book, a child is startled by a querulous “Are 
your hands clean?” or “Be careful of that,” he loses the joy 
in reading and is not apt to repeat the unpleasant experience. 
The mind of the least of the little ones is of higher value than 
is the most costly book. 

Training in the dictionary habit may begin in the fourth 
year. From then on through all succeeding grades it should 
be required—but not by the use of a cheap small-print diction- 
ary. That pernicious volume should be banished from every 
classroom for two reasons: first, it does positive injury to 
the child’s eyesight; second, by reason of the difficulty of its 
consultation, it promotes a disgust which inhibits the very 
habit it is employed to form. All books for children, diction- 
aries included, should be in good clear print of suitable size. 

If a student is ever to master English he must begin early 
“to look up things.” Many excellent encyclopedias for chil- 
dren are obtainable. “The Book of Knowledge” or “Our 
Wonder World” will provide eager minds with an unfailing 
store of information. The public library offers appreciable 
aid to the earnest teacher. A hearty cooperation between 
the school and the library will hasten the child’s progress and 
lighten the teacher’s labor. 

One reason that school composition is unpopular is the 
pupil’s consciousness that a written theme is merely a class 
exercise, that it carries no message to another mind and that 
its chief value lies in its contribution to the furnace fire. For 
youthful literary aspirants the waste-basket has no inspira- 
tional power, therefore the teacher must point out some 
higher goal to her embryo journalists. She must provide an 
audience or a reader if she would have her pupils give good 
work. These may be real or imaginary but the real is the 
greater stimulus and herein lies the educative value of the 
school paper. This incentive to original writing may be 
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introduced in simple form as early as the fifth year. It should 
be a recognized essential of seventh and eighth grade work 
in English. 

The ability to talk without embarrassment before a crowd 
may be developed and strengthened in the class literary circle. 
A modified form of parliamentary law can be applied in the 
conduct of meetings and thereby give the students a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of convention etiquette. 

Mastery of English consists more in forming habits than 
in acquiring knowledge. The student trained to see clearly, 
to think logically, and to express his thoughts effectively is 
fairly well equipped to take his place in the working world. 
If, moreover, he has learned the way into “My Lady Litera- 
ture’s” treasure house, he has an assurance of well-spent leis- 
ure and he has access to a powerful remedy for hours of 


lonesome weariness. 
Sister Frances Srace. 


THE RADICALISM OF SHELLEY AND ITS SOURCES* 
By J. McDonap, Pu. D. 


(Continued) 
CHAPTER II 
VIEWS ON MARRIAGE AND LOVE 


In September, 1813, Shelley wrote a sonnet, already quoted, 
to Ianthe, his first child, in which he says that the babe was 
dear to him not only for its own sweet sake, but for the 
mother’s, and that the mother had grown dearer to him for 
the babe’s. Hogg informs us, however, that about this time the 
ardor of Shelley’s affection for his wife was beginning to cool. 
It is scarcely correct to speak of the ardor of his affection, 
for it may be doubted that he ever loved Harriet very ardently. 
If he had been seriously in love with his wife, he would not 
have written Miss Hitchener two months after his marriage 
that he loved her “more than any relation,” and that she was 
the sister of his soul.*° However this may be, it is certain 
that in 1814 Shelley and his wife did not get along well 
together. Harriet was beautiful and amiable, and adopted in 
a somewhat parrot-like manner the views of her husband. As 
she grew older she no doubt developed tastes more in keep- 
ing with the conventions of that society which Shelley de- 
tested. Professor Dowden suggests that motherhood pro- 
duced in her character a change that did not harmonize with 
her husband’s idealism. She was no longer an ardent school- 
girl, but a woman who has found out that one must grapple 
with the realities of life in some way more practical than the 
one hitherto followed. Her sister urged her to look for the 
style and elegance suitable to the wife of a prospective baronet. 
This was repugnant to Shelley’s republican simplicity. “I 
have often thought,” Peacock writes, “that, if Harriet had 
nursed her own child, and if the sister had not lived with 
them, the link of their married life would not have been so 
readily broken.” Harriet sympathized less and less with her 

*A dissertation submitted to the Catholic University of America 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy. 
“Letter, Oct. 10, 1811. Ingpen, p. 142. 
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husband’s aspirations, and as a consequence Shelley turned 
to other women for the encouragement and inspiration which 
he once got from his wife. He spent too much of his time 
in the company of the Newtons, Boinvilles, and Turners to 
render possible the retention of his wife’s affections. On March 
16, 1814, Shelley wrote a letter to Hogg, which plainly shows 
that he found no happiness in his home. “I have been staying 
with Mrs. Boinville for the last month; I have escaped, in 
the society of all that friendship and philosophy combine, 
from the dismaying solitude of myself. ... I have sunk into 
a premature old age of exhaustion . . . Eliza is still with us— 
not here!—but (with his wife) . . . I certainly hate her with 
all my heart and soul.” Shelley’s second marriage in St. 
George’s Church, on March 22, does not throw any light on 
the relations that existed between himself and his wife. They 
celebrated this second ceremony simply to dispel all doubts 
concerning the validity of the first one in Edinburgh. On 
April 18, Mrs. Boinville wrote to Hogg that Shelley was at 
her house, that Harriet had gone to town (presumably to her 
father’s), and that Eliza was living at Southampton. J. C. 
Jeafferson says that it was Shelley who deserted Harriet and 
not Harriet, Shelley. According to this biographer, Shelley 
left her at Binfield on May 18, 1814." Shelley still hoped to 
regain his wife’s love, and in some verses inscribed, “To Har- 
riet, 1814,” he appeals pathetically for her affection. Harriet 
had become cold and proud, and refused to meet his advances 
toward a reconciliation. Her pride, Shelley believed, was 
incompatible with virtue. When he found that he had “clasped 
a shadow,” his anguish, owing to his great sensitiveness, was 
extreme. Other men put up with their wives’ imperfections, 
and why could not Shelley have done the same? It must be 
remembered, though, that these men have other interests to 
occupy their thoughts, and other friends to give them the 
sympathy and love denied them at home. This was not the 
case with Shelley. He had few friends and many enemies. 
It should not surprise us then to find him snatching at the 
first vision “which promised him the longed-for boon of human 


“The Real Shelley, Vol. II, p. 217. 
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love.” This vision appeared to him in the person of Mary 
Godwin. 
' A letter from Harriet to Hookham, dated July 7, shows 
that she was anxious to be with her husband again. But the 
time for reconciliation had passed. Whenever Shelley hated 
or loved anybody, he did so intensely. Everybody was either 
an angel or a devil; and Harriet had ceased to be an angel. 
“Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” Dowden 
says Shelley persuaded himself that Harriet was false to him 
and had given her heart to a Mr. Ryan. There is no ground 
for the charge of unfaithfulness, as Peacock, Thornton Hunt, 
and Trelawny bear testimony concerning her innocence. 
Shelley believed that Harriet had ceased to love him, and 
that he was consequently free to contract a union with an- 
other. He puts forth this doctrine in the notes to Queen Mab. 
“A husband and wife ought to continue so long united as 
they love each other. ... There is nothing immoral in this 
separation. ... The conviction that wedlock is indissoluble 
holds out the strongest of all temptations to the perverse. . . . 
Prostitution is the legitimate offspring of marriage.” He 
considered marriage a useless institution, and expressed this 
view in St. Irvyne. “Say, Eloise, do not you think it an insult 
to two souls, united to each other in the irrefragable covenants 
of love and congeniality, to promise in the sight of a Being 
whom they know not, that fidelity which is certain other- 
wise.” He does not think that promiscuous intercourse will 
follow the abolition of marriage. Love, and not money, hon- 
ors, or convenience will be the bond of these unions when 
marriage is abolished, and this will result in more faithfulness 
than obtains at present. “The parties having acted upon 
selection are not likely to forget this selection when the inter- 
view is over.”** In his review of Hogg’s Memoirs of Prince 
Alexy Haimatoff, Shelley regards with horror the recommenda- 
tion of the tutor to Alexy to indulge in promiscuous inter- 
course. “It is our duty to protest against so pernicious and 
disgusting an opinion.” In a letter to Hogg, written after 
the latter’s attempt to seduce Harriet, we find the following: 
“But do not love one (Harriet) who can not return it, who if 


"Quoted in Shelley und die frauen, Maurer. 
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she could, ought to stiffle her desire to do so. Love is not 
a whirlwind that is unvanquishable.” 

Shelley’s views on marriage agree with those of Godwin. 
They both looked on marriage as a human institution, and 
consequently thought it might be modified or abolished en- 
tirely. They considered happiness man’s highest good, and 
unhappiness man’s only evil. Vows and promises are immoral 
because the thing promised may prove at any time detrimental 
to one’s happiness. For this reason husband and wife should 
not bind themselves to live always together. This doctrine 
appealed to Shelley because it agreed with his views on free- 
dom and his passion for opposing the traditions of society. 

Heretofore it has been found convenient to lay the blame 
for all the radical views of Shelley at the door of Godwin. 
In the case of those on marriage a good deal of the blame 
must be borne by Sir James Lawrence. 

In a letter to Lawrence, dated August 17, 1812, Shelley 
writes: “Your Empire of the Naires, which | read this spring, 
succeeded in making me a perfect convert to its doctrines. I 
then retained no doubts of the evils of marriage—Mrs. Woll- 
stonecraft reasons too well for that—but I had been dull 
enough not to perceive the greatest argument against it, until 
developed in the Naires, prostitution both legal and illegal.” 
Hogg says that Shelley and his young friends read Lawrence’s 
tale with delight.** This work, intended to vindicate the rights 
of women, is a plea for free love. It pictures the Kingdom 
of the Naires as a Paradise of Love, where neither jealousy 
nor envy, quarreling nor hatred, have any place. Infanticide 
and the sufferings that follow in the wake of illicit inter- 
course are there unknown. “It would be unjust to conclude,” 
Lawrence writes, “that every voluntary union would be short- 
lived.” He claims that, although constancy is no merit in 
itself, still it obtains in the Kingdom of the Naires to a greater 
extent than in Europe. “Know ye not that though constancy 
is no merit it is a source of happiness; and that though incon- 
stancy is no crime, it is no blessing much less a boast.’’** 
There is some resemblance between this and the following from 


“Hogg’s Life, p. 447. 
“The Naires, book 8, p. 130. 
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Shelley’s Notes to Queen Mab: “Constancy has nothing vir- 
tuous in itself independently of the pleasure it confers, and 
partakes of the temporizing spirit of vice in proportion as it 
endures tamely moral defects of magnitude in the object of its 
indiscreet choice.” In another place Lawrence writes: “Two 
hearts whom love with its loadstone has touched, will stick 
together, nought will tear asunder. But soon as the magnetic 
power has ceased, say, why should wedlock link in iron fetters, 
superfluous even when they are not vexatious, those bodies 
which the soul of love has left?”**> In the notes to Queen Mab 
we read—“A husband and wife ought to continue so long 
united as they love each other; any law which should bind 
them to cohabitation for one moment after the decay of their 
affection would be a most intolerable tyranny, and the most 
unworthy of toleration.”** “Among the Naires there are 
neither courtesans nor virgins, for the two extremes are equally 
unnatural and equally detrimental to the state. Love there 
shuns not the light of the sun, nor is it, as in Europe, degraded 
as a vice, nor allied to infamy and guilt.” 

Shelley lived at a time when the marriage ideal was not held 
in high repute. Lawrence describes many kinds of abominable 
travesties of marriage. In Persia, to silence the scruples of 
the lustful, “they have contrived contracts of enjoyment (for 
it would be wicked to call them contracts of marriage) for 
very short periods of time; these are formally signed and 
countersigned, and many priests gain their livelihood by giv- 
ing their benediction to this orthodox prostitution.”*’ Mar- 
riage was a mere formality for a great many. In France, 
Montesquieu writes, “a husband, who would wish to keep his 
wife to himself, would be considered a disturber of the public 
happiness, and as a madman who would monopolise the light 
of the sun. He who loves his own wife, is one who is not 
agreeable enough to gain the affections of any other man’s 
wife, who takes advantage of a law to make amends for his 
own want of amiability; and who contributes, as far as lies 
in his power, to overturn a tacit convention, that is conducive 
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to the happiness of both sexes.”** In England conditions were 
no better. A husband might consort with as many women 
as he chose and his wife could get no redress. In Italy and 
Spain, the inhabitants, “too fond of liberty to respect the 
duties of marriage and too attached to their names to suffer 
their extinction, require only representatives, and not sons 
as their heirs. It is a pity that the Naire system is not 
known to them; but cicesbeism is a palliative to marriage and 
an ingenious compromise between family pride and natural 
independence, and it is better to be inconsistent and happy 
than unhappy and rational.’”*® 

In no country of Europe is the marriage vow kept. Why 
not then, argued Shelley, abolish this institution which makes 
hypocrites of men? “Marriage is the tomb of love. .. . Two 
lovers only meet when in good humor, or when resolved to be 
so; a married couple think themselves entitled to torment 
each other with their ill-humors. When a lover presents a 
trifle to his beloved, she receives it with smiles; when a hus- 
band makes a present to his wife, which indeed happens sel- 
dom enough, he runs the risk of being told that he has no 
taste, or that she could have bought it cheaper.’’*° 

The Empire of the Naires is not so much an exposition of 
the free-love system of the Naires as a grossly distorted and 
exaggerated picture of the miseries that follow from the pres- 
ent system of regulating the relations between the sexes in 
the different countries of the world. Lawrence draws horrible 
pictures of misery, degradation, and even murder that are 
a consequence of our opinions on love and marriage. “When- 
ever women are treated like slaves,” be writes, “they act 
like slaves with artifice and hypocricy.”** Shelley affirms 
that “the present system of constraint does no more, in the 
majority of instances, than make hypocrites of open enemies.’’* 

Lawrence attributes the social evil to the existing code of 
morality. If a girl falls, she is driven from her home, and 
the only road then open to her is that which leads to the 
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brothel. “Prostitution,” says Shelley, “is the legitimate off- 
spring of marriage and its accompanying errors. Women for 
no other crime than having followed the dictates of a natural 
appetite are driven with fury from the comforts and sympa- 
thies of society. Society avenges herself on the criminals of 
her own creation.”** 

It does not seem that Shelley made much use of the plot or 
rather of the different incidents of the Empire of the 
Naires. However, it may not be amiss to indicate the slight 
resemblance that exists between the story of Margaret Mont- 
gomery and that of Rosalind in Rosalind and Helen. 

Rosalind loves a young man whom she is about to marry. 
On the day fixed for the wedding, her father returns from 
a distant land to die, and informs them that Rosalind and 
her lover are brother and sister. 


Hold, hold! 

He cried! I tell thee ’tis her brother! 

Thy mother, boy, beneath the sod 

Of yon churchyard rests in her shroud so cold; 
I am now weak and pale, and old: 

We were once dear to one another, 

I and that corpse! Thou art our child! 

Her betrothed falls dead on the receipt of this news. Rosa- 
lind marries another who uses her very cruelly, perhaps be- 
cause she gives birth to an illegitimate child. Her husband 
dies, and his will, because she was adulterous, 

Imported, that if e’er again 

I sought my children to behold 

Or in my birthplace did remain 

Beyond three days, whose hours were told, 
They should inherit naught: 

In The Naires Margaret Montgomery and James Forbes had 
known and loved each other from childhood. Shortly before 
the time set for their wedding, James’ father sent a letter 
to Margaret’s father breaking off the marriage in the most 
positive terms. The latter’s pride was inflamed, and a quarrel 
ensued in which Forbes was mortally wounded. The dying 
man sent for Margaret and told her that she and her lover are 
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sister and brother, that he and not Montgomery was her 
father, and hence her mother’s and his opposition to the 
marriage. Margaret is enceinte, and her reputed father turns 
her out of doors. Her lover is killed in Naples. A friend 
sends Margaret some money during her stay in London. Shel- 
ley makes Rosalind, who has been dispossessed too, receive 
some money from an old servant. 

Rosalind and Margaret are separated from their life-long 
friends who know— 


What to the evil world is due 
And therefore sternly did refuse 


to link themselves with the infamy of ones so lost as their 
sinning sisters. In both cases common misery reunites them 
and their friends again. 

In May or June, 1814, Shelley became acquainted with Mary 
Godwin. Her father described her as being “singularly bold, 
somewhat imperious, and active in mind; her desire of know]- 
edge is great, and her perseverance in everything she under- 
takes almost invincible.” She was brought up in an atmos- 
phere of free thought, having spent most of her girlhood with 
Mr. Baxter, a faithful disciple of Godwin. Shelley and Mary 
had many sympathies in common, and it is not surprising to 
find them soon falling in love with each other. 

Peacock tells us that Shelley at this time was in agony. On 
the one hand he was tormented by his desire to treat Harriet 
rightly, and on the other by his passion for Mary. Passion 
won the day, and on July 28 Shelley eloped with Mary to the 
Continent. He tried to ease his conscience by offering Har- 
riet his friendship and protection. He wrote her from the 
Continent and urged her to join himself and Mary in Switzer- 
land. He assured her that she would find in him a firm, 
constant friend to whom her interests would be always dear. 

While passing judgment on Shelley one should not forget 
that he simply put into practice those doctrines which he be- 
lieved to be true. Neither Shelley nor Mary thought they were 
inflicting any wrong on Harriet as long as they offered her 
their friendship and protection. 

In September, 1814, Shelley, Mary and Jane Clairmont, 
Mary’s half-sister, settled in London. About this time he was 
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troubled a great deal with money embarrassments and was in 
continual hiding from the bailiffs. Toward the end of the 
year he read “the tale of Godwin’s American disciple in 
romance, Charles Brockden Brown.”** “Brown’s four novels,” 
says Peacock, “Schiller’s Robbers, and Goethe’s Faust, were 
of all the works with which he was familiar those which 
took the deepest root in Shelley’s mind and had the strongest 
influence in the formation of his character.” 

Brown’s most important novel, Wieland, is a gruesome tale 
in which the horrors portrayed owe their existence to the 
errors of the sufferers. Wieland, a very religious man, 
is deceived by an unscrupulous ventriloquist who persuades 
him that a voice from heaven bids him sacrifice the life of his 
wife and four children. “If Wieland had framed juster 
notions of moral duty, and of the divine attributes; or if 
he had been gifted with ordinary equanimity or foresight, the 
double tongued deceiver would have been baftled and repelled.” 
This is the doctrine of Shelley; he believed that the evils of 
society were man’s own creation. 


Ye princes of the earth, ye sit aghast 

Amid the ruin which yourselves have made, 
Yes, Desolation heard your trumpet’s blast, 
And sprang from sleep.*° 


Brown’s views on love are almost as radical as those of 
Godwin. Wieland’s sister is in love with Pleyel, and is anx- 
ious to act in such a way as to give him hope and at the 
same time not to appear too forward. “Time was,” she says, 
“when these emotions would be hidden with immeasurable 
solicitude from every human eye. Alas! these airy and fleeting 
impulses of shame are gone. My scruples were preposterous 
and criminal. They are bred in all hearts, by a perverse and 
vicious education, and they would have maintained their 
place in my heart had not my portion been set in misery. My 
errors have taught me thus much wisdom; that those senti- 
ments which we ought not to disclose it is criminal to har- 
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bor.”** Shelley’s ideal woman would hold the same views. He 
writes: 
And women too, frank, beautiful and kind... 
. .. From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure 
Speaking the wisdom once they could not think, 
Looking emotions once they feared to feel, 


And changed to all which once they dared not be 
Yet, being now, made earth like heaven. 


In May, 1816, Shelley, accompanied by Mary and Jane Clair- 
mont, started for Italy. It is probable that the undesirable 
state of Shelley’s health, together with the constant begging 
of Godwin, determined them to leave England. J. C. Jeaffer- 
son maintains that Miss Clairmont persuaded Shelley to accom- 
pany her to Geneva, where she was to meet Lord Byron. It is 
quite certain though that Mary and Shelley were ignorant of 
Byron’s intrigue with Miss Clairmont. The most that can be 
said is that Jane’s solicitations may have hastened their 
departure. 


(To be continued) 
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Locke founds all virtue and moral power in this, 
‘‘That a man is able to deny himself his own desires, 
cross his own inclinations, and purely follow what reason 
directs as best, though the appetite lean the other way.’’”” 
‘*He that has not a mastery over his inclinations, he that 
knows not how to resist the importunity of present 
pleasure or pain, for the sake of what reason tells him 
is fit to be done, wants the true principle of virtue and 
industry, and is in danger never to be good for any- 
thing.’”?* 

This power of conducting ourselves according to the 
dictates of reason is not to be obtained by multiplying 
rules and precepts of good behavior. The fewer of these 
we trouble children with, the better. ‘‘Whatever you 
think necessary for them to do,’’ he says, ‘‘settle in 
them by an indispensable practice, as often as occasion 
returns; and if it be possible make occasions. This will 
beget habits in them, which being once established, ope- 
rate of themselves easily and naturally, without the assis- 
tance of the memory.’’* This practice should begin from 
the very cradle and the habit of it wrought into the mind 
with the first awakening of conscious life. ‘‘The first 
thing they should learn to know, should be, that they were 
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not to have anything, because it pleased them, but be- 
cause it was thought fit for them.’ 

Locke is very emphatic in cautioning parents to let 
reason guide their natural affection for their little ones, 
lest love degenerate into a foolish fondness which blinds 
them to the child’s real well-being. It is, indeed, a duty 
to love their children, but the danger is that together 
with the child they love his faults. While still in his in- 
fancy, his sallies of ill-temper are indulged, small irregu- 
larities, slight tricks of a perverse nature, because the 
child is still incapable of great faults, and these little 
transgressions are deemed becoming to his age. Aye, 
parents often go further and lend encouragement to such 
manifestations of disorderly tendencies by making them 
the object of amusement, little thinking that they thus 
‘corrupt the principles of nature in their children.’’* 

Later on ‘‘when their children are grown up, and the 
ill habits with them; when they are now too big to be 
dandled, and their parents can no longer make use of 
them as playthings, then they complain that the brats 
are untoward and perverse; then they are offended to 
see them willful, and are troubled with those ill humors 
which they themselves infused and fomented in them; 
and then perhaps too late.’”" And that is not to be won- 
dered at. ‘‘Why must he at seven, fourteen, or twenty 
years old lose the privilege, which his parents’ indul- 
gence, till then, so largely allowed him? Try it in a dog 
or an horse or any other creature, whether the ill and 
resty tricks they have learned when young are easily to be 
mended when they are knit; and yet none of those crea- 
tures are half so willful and proud, or hold so desirous 


* to be masters of themselves and others, as man.’’* 
This sound admonition should be deeply engraven 
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upon the mind of every parent. Teachers are compelled 
to spend too large a percentage of their energies in mend- 
ing the defects of early home training, and, as a general 
rule, the results are not commensurate with the efforts. 

Locke is as much opposed to an excessive rigor, which 
breaks the spirit of the child, as he dreads the indolent 
and slothful weakness that allows unruly dispositions and 
perverse tendencies to grow into the very fibre of the 
young. ‘‘Dejected minds, timorous and tame, and low 
spirits, are hardly ever to be raised, and very seldom 
attain to anything.’’* Locke wants children to be chil- 
dren at all times, easy, active, free; nor are we to trouble 
ourselves about faults which age will cure. ‘‘The game- 
some humor, which is wisely adapted by nature to their 
age and temper, should rather be encouraged to keep 
up their spirits and to improve their strength and health, 
than curbed and restrained; and the chief art is to make 
all that they have to do, sport and play too.’ ‘‘He that 
has found a way,’’ he adds, ‘‘to keep up a child’s spirit . 
easy, active, and free; and yet, at the same time, to re- 
strain him from many things he has a mind to, and to 
draw him to things that are uneasy to him; he, I say, 
that knows how to reconcile these seeming contradic- 
tions has, in my opinion, got the true secret of 
education.’’™* 

Rewards and punishments are needed to hold children 
in the path of duty, but these must be chosen wisely, if 
they are to produce the desired result. The pains and 
pleasures of the body are but ill-adapted for this pur- 
pose, because such rewards and punishments do but 
strengthen those inclinations and appetites that moral 
training strives to subdue, so that the will may be con- 
trolled by reason only despite and not because of the 
fear of pain or the craving after pleasure. ‘‘Esteem 
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and disgrace are, of all others, the most powerful in- 
centives to the mind, when once it is brought to relish 
them. If you can once get into children the love of 
credit, and apprehension of shame and disgrace, you 
have put into them the true principle which will con- 
stantly work and incline them to the right.’ 

A child should never be flogged, save for stubborn 
disobedience to specific commands. However, such 
authoritative commands must rarely be used and only 
when they cannot be dispensed with; but once given, such 
orders, even in trivial matters, must be obeyed at all 
cost, if the child is not to be ruined permanently. And 
when such severe punishment is employed, it ought to 
be given in such a way as to arouse the sense of shame 
in him who has made such chastisement necessary. 

Since virtuous conduct and right human life demand 
obedience to the dictates of right reason, it is all impor- 
tant to set the child’s mind aright from the earliest dawn 
of reason. Locke would have a father seldom interpose 
his authority and command, save where necessary to 
eurb vicious tendencies. Children can, in a measure, 
understand the why of things as early as they understand 
language and ‘‘they love to be treated as rational crea- 
tures sooner than is imagined.’’** The father should, 
therefore, strive to make his son understand the fitness 
and reasonableness of things that are demanded of him. 
‘*Nobody indeed can think a boy of three or seven years 
old should be argued with as a grown man”’. . . ‘“‘When 
I say that they (children) must be treated as rational 
creatures, I mean that you should make them sensible, 
by the mildness of your carriage, and the composure, 
even in your correction of them, that what you do is 
reasonable in you, and useful and necessary for them; 
and that it is not out of caprice, passion, or fancy, that 
you command or forbid them anything. This they are 
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capable of understanding; and there is no virtue they 
should be excited to, nor fault they should be kept from, 
which I do not think they may be convinced of; but it 
must be by such reasons as their age and understanding 
are capable of, and those proposed always in very few 
and plain words.’’™* 

- In this Locke is borne out by reason and experience. 
That conduct may be good and virtuous, it must be ap- 
prehended as such by the intellect and deliberately willed 
by the individual. The constant reference to parental 
authority may be the easiest method of ensuring good 
behavior for the time being; but unless the conscience 
be carefully educated from the earliest years, what will 
direct the grown child in the path of duty, when in later 
years his intimate relations with parental and school 
authority no longer hold sway? 

When undisturbed by emotion or passion, children 
are as amenable to the sound reason of things as are 
their elders, and it is the business of the parent and of 
the educator to know how these young minds can be 
reached. Since there are neither prejudices nor strong 
passions to obstruct the way, truth, if presented in the 
proper garb, finds a ready access into the minds of chil- 
dren and produces a stronger and more lasting impulse 
toward the good than can ever be expected from the 
fear of present punishment, or the hope of the ordinary 
rewards held out to them. If, withal, the young fall short 
of duty, it is usually because of the lack of sufficient 
will power to carry out a good resolve, and it is here 
where the steady purpose of parent and educator must 
come to the rescue. A calm, peaceable insistence on what 
has been determined as proper, is to the young like a 
bracing atmosphere in which their young wills gather 
power and purpose. 

But since children understand what they see much 
better than what they hear, the most potent and per- 
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suasive lesson of right conduct must be given them by 
the example of those about them. It is on this important 
question of proper environment that Locke bases his 
opposition to a grammar school in favor of a private 
education under the direction of a carefully chosen tutor. 
He acknowledges that a private education has indeed 
its own difficulties, but its advantages so far outweigh 
the inconveniences and disadvantages connected with it, 
that Locke urges parents not to hesitate in the choice, 
saying: ‘‘I think it is the worst of good husbandry for 
a father not to strain himself a little for his son’s breed- 
ing; which, let his condition be what it will, is the best 
portion he can leave him.’’* He argues that in a large 
school the teachers exert less influence upon the mind 
and character of the child than do the example and con- 
versation of his companions. ‘‘Not that I blame the 
schoolmaster in this, or think it is to be laid to his charge. 
The difference is great between two or three pupils in 
the same house and three or four score boys lodged up 
and down; for let the master’s industry and skill be ever 
so great, it is impossible that he should have fifty or a 
hundred scholars under his eye any longer than they 
are in school together; nor can it be expected that he 
should instruct them successfully in anything but their 
books; the forming of their minds and manners requir- 
ing a constant attention and particular application to 
every single boy, which is impossible in a numerous flock, 
and would be wholly in vain (could he have the time 
to study and correct everyone’s peculiar defects and 
wrong inclinations), when the lad was left to himself, 
or the prevailing infection of his fellows the greatest 
part of the four-and-twenty hours.’’ .. . ‘‘Till you can 
find a school, wherein it is possible for a master to look 
after the manners of his scholars, and can show as great 
effects of his care of forming their minds to virtue, and 
their carriage to good breeding, as of forming their 
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tongues to the learned languages, you must confess, that 
you have a strange value for words, when preferring 
the languages of the ancient Greeks and Romans to that 
which made them such brave men, you think it worth 
while to hazard your son’s innocence and virtue for a 
little Greek and Latin.’ 

Virtue, Locke rightly asserts, is not only more im- 
portant in life than knowledge, but likewise more diffi- 
cult of acquisition; and, if lost in a young man is seldom 
recovered. He does not deny that learning and a knowl- 
edge of the world are obtained with greater facility at 
school, and that a private education is liable to produce 
a ‘‘sheepish softness’’ of temper, which makes the young 
too susceptible of vicious impression. He cautions, there- 
fore, to fortify a young man with good resolutions and 
to make him acquainted with men of the best quality, 
before he ventures into company of his own seeking. 
Were it not for the danger of yielding to the forward- 
ness that usually accompanies vice, there would be but 
little necessity of an early care about this bashfulness 
and ignorance of worldly ways. ‘‘If pains be taken to 
give him a manly air and assurance betimes, it is chiefly 
as a fence to his virtue, when he goes into the world, 
under his own conduct.’’*” 

A knowledge of the true state of the world, of its 
dangers and pitfalls is necessary to bridge the span that 
separates boyhood from manhood. ‘‘The only fence 
against the world is a thorough knowledge of it: into 
which a young gentleman should be entered by degrees, 
as he can bear it; and the earlier the better, so he be 
in safe and skillful hands to guide him. The scene should 
be gently opened, and his entrance made step by step, 
and the dangers pointed out that attend him, from the 
several degrees, tempers, designs, and clubs of men.’”* 

Locke realizes the danger of thus teaching vice to 
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the young and hence urges great discretion in him who 
undertakes this particular line of instruction, and de- 
mands that account be taken of the temper, inclinations, 
and weak side of the pupil. 

If we now come to consider the particular virtues 
that Locke deems most important to his young gentle- 
man and the sanction he places thereon, we find that 
he emphasizes the social virtues and the social side of 
virtue. He takes cognizance of the supernatural sanc- 
tion of virtue and right conduct by referring them to 
God, ‘‘the independent Being, Author, and Maker of 
all things, from whom we receive all our good, who loves 
us, and gives us all things.’”** This simple notion of 
God, Locke considers sufficient positive instruction to 
serve as a religious basis of morality. He would depend 
on the child forming to himself additional notions, 
‘‘which, as you observe them to have any mistakes, you 
must set right.’*° A remarkable statement coming from 
one who, in other matters, attributes everything to edu- 
cation and so little to untutored nature. He believes 
that ‘‘the keeping of children constantly, morning and 
evening, to acts of devotion to God, as to their Maker, 
Preserver and Benefactor, in some simple and short form 
of prayer, suitable to their age and capacity, will be of 
much more use to them in religion, knowledge and virtue, 
than to distract their minds with curious inquiries into 
His inscrutable essence and being.’’** 

This is well enough as far as it goes, but seems very 
meagre when compared with the pains Locke takes to 
establish the purely rational, social, and utilitarian side 
of virtue. In theory he does, indeed, refer to the Divine 
sanction of virtue, but in urging its practice he is tireless 
in recurring again and again to the fact that he regards 
virtue as ‘‘the first and most necessary of those endow- 
ments that belong to a man or a gentleman, as abso- 
136. 
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lutely requisite to make him valued and beloved by others, 
acceptable or tolerate to himself ;’’* that lying is ‘‘as 
wholly inconsistent with the name and character of a 
gentleman, that nobody of any credit can bear the impu- 
tation of a lie;’’ that lying is a ‘‘mark that is judged 
the utmost disgrace, which debases a man to the lowest 
degree of shameful meanness, and ranks him with the 
most contemptible part of mankind, and the abhorred 
rascality ; and is not to be endured in anyone, who would 
converse with people of condition, or have any esteem 
or reputation in the world;’’* that children should be 
made to ‘‘find by experience, that the most liberal has 
always most plenty, with esteem and commendation to 
boot.’** He insists on the inculcation of reverence, be- 
cause it is necessary in order to establish and maintain 
parental authority.“ He values breeding, and all those 
virtues comprehended in that term, as that ‘‘which sets 
a gloss upon all his other good qualities, and renders 
them useful to him, in procuring him the esteem and 
good will of all that he comes near.’’. . . ‘‘There can- 
not be a good quality in him, which want of breeding will 
not warp, and disfigure to his disadvantage. Nay virtue 
and parts, though they are allowed their due considera- 
tion, yet are not enough to procure a man a good recep- 
tion, and make him welcome wherever he comes.’’ 
Solidity, or even usefulness, is not enough. ‘‘In most 
cases, the manner of doing is of more consequence than 
the thing done; and upon that depends the satisfaction, 
or disgust, wherewith it is received.’ 

What other motives are here set forth but such as 
are ultimately egotistic and utilitarian? And, when he 
says that ‘‘the great principle and foundation of all vir- 
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tue and worth”’ lies in a man’s ability to deny himself 
in order that he may ‘‘purely follow what reason directs 
as best,’’*” he does not reach beyond a rationalistic stand- 
ard of morality. He seems to be totally ignorant of 
Christian teaching on the value and necessity of actual 
grace, when he asserts, ‘‘that the only fence against the 
world is a thorough knowledge of it.’’* 

Locke’s teachings on moral training may be summed 
up as follows: The principle of all virtue and right con- 
duct lies in this, that a man be able to ignore his pas- 
sions and bodily appetites and bring all his actions 
under the control of a will guided by reason only. The 
habit of it, which has grown into his very fibre and has 
become a second nature, is the only thing that can make 
this masterful sway of reason sure and permanent. The 
formation of this habit must begin from the very cradle. 
While the child is, as yet, unconscious of any purpose, 
the carrying out of this scheme of rational control de- 
volves upon the parent; but, as soon as reason awakens, 
the whole plan and method should be unfolded to him 
by degrees and as far as his understanding will permit, 
so that this rational control may develop into self-control 
in the true sense. If the child does anything wrong 
correct him by having him to do the act aright repeatedly, 
in the manner in which a music teacher corrects his pupil 
by making him repeat the difficult passage. Rewards 
and punishments that appeal to the child’s sense of honor 
and disgrace, to his love of esteem and commendation, 
are helpful and even necessary stimuli. A multiplicity 
of rules serve but to confuse the child. Example is the 
most persuasive argument: it is an object lesson that 
illustrates principles and speaks with the convincing elo- 
quence of sincerity. For this reason, the quality of the 
child’s company is a dominating educational factor which 
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should be absolutely controlled. A private education, 
under immediate parental supervision, so effectually con- 
trols this all-important environmental factor that its 
difficulties and inconveniences may well be disregarded. 
Undoubtedly, the greatest care must be exercised in find- 
ing a suitable tutor,one who is above everything else 
a man of virtue and good breeding. Truthfulness, wis- 
dom, justice, honor, liberality, courage, self-restraint, 
kindness, and all the qualities implied in good breed- 
ing, are the virtues Locke wishes to inculcate into his 
‘‘young gentleman.’’ 

He does, indeed, at least in theory, recognize the Divine 
sanction of virtue, but, practically, all the efforts of the 
philosopher focus on the aim of developing in his pupil 
those virtues that will lift him above and set him apart 
from the ‘‘abhorred rascality.’’ Locke’s aim falls short 
of the lofty ideal of the Christian teacher, who strives 
at nothing less than bringing into clear relief the image 
of the Divinity, the outlines of which are traced by its 
Maker upon the soul of his young disciple. His stand- 
ard of morality is rationalistic, with a naturalistic re- 
ligious basis thrust into the distant background, whereas 
his motive of virtue is purely egotistic or utilitarian. 


(To be continued) 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
BUREAU OF CATHOLIC INDIAN MISSIONS 


As the work of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Faith Among Indian Children has notably increased in recent 
years, and as it is necessary to obtain throughout the country 
as many members as possible for this Society on which de- 
pends so materially the support of the Indian Missions, the 
Most Reverend Archbishops who direct the work of the Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions, at their last annual meeting, 
authorized the Right Reverend Director of the Catholic Indian 
Bureau to secure permanent headquarters for the Bureau 
and also separate office facilities for the Preservation Society. 
_ This was done to expedite the work of the Bureau and of the 

Society, the Bureau’s chief work being with certain depart- 
ments of the Government and with the Indian missions, while 
the Preservation Society collects funds for the maintenance 
of the missions. 

The Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions now has permanent 
headquarters at 2021 H Street, N. W., within a short distance 
of the Interior Department of the Government, and a suitable 
house in the same vicinity has been provided for the office 
of the Preservation Society. This office is called the Tekak- 
witha House, in honor of the saintly Iroquois maiden, Katheri 
Tekakwitha, the “Lily of the Mohawks,” and will be conducted 
by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, who will give their 
undivided attention to the important work of spreading the 
Society. The officials of the Bureau are convinced that the 
taking over of this branch of the work by these devoted Sisters 
will be a guarantee that it will be carried on with the utmost 
facility and efficiency. 

The Preservation Society still remains under the immediate 
supervision of the Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions and its permanent address will continue to be 2021 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. It is to this address that 
all donations to the Preservation Society should be sent. 


SAVINGS DIVISION UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Says the Plattsburg, N. Y., Press: 

The good news that the Government Savings Organization 
in cooperation with the educational authorities of New York 
and New Jersey has decided to enlarge the scope of the 
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savings educational work of the schools in this district should 
meet the approval of every parent in this community. 

The fact that this movement has the hearty endorsement 
of the educational authorities indicates that it will be success- 
ful and that at the end of the school term every boy and girl 
in this district will have been started on the road to have 
and to accumulate an individual “success fund” for their 
future. 

With the development of modern conditions, the necessity 
for laying a financial foundation early in life becomes im- 
perative. For no matter how much academic knowledge a 
person may possess, he always requires a little reserve fund 
for a start in life. 

The accumulation of a “success fund” early in life gives 
the youth an inspiration which leads to an independent future 
no matter what line of endeavor he or she may follow. The 
person who starts a little saving fund and stores away reg- 
ularly no matter how small a sum, is building a stone wall 
against want and suffering. Thrift and Savings Stamps 
which are issued by the United States Government present 
an unequalled opportunity to people with small means to 
invest at a good rate of interest with absolute security. Chil- 
dren should be taught to save and invest in these securities of 
Uncle Sam. 

It is the duty of every parent to safeguard his children 
against possible misfortune and anxiety. It becomes the duty 
of every parent to teach and help his children accumulate a 
personal “success fund” for a start in life. Parents should 
not only teach their children to save their dimes and dollars 
but to be industrious, to practice economy and self-control. 
All of these qualities tend to make them contented citizens 
and pave their way to future independence. 

The Government has taken wise measures in providing 
the machinery which will aid in the most practical way the 
future of our young citizens. 

The determination of the committee of State Superinten- 
dents of public instruction who recently conferred with offi- 
cials of the Treasury, at Washington, that the welfare of 
America demanded that principles of sound individual finance 
and economics should be taught in every public school, has 
been enthusiastically endorsed by the State Superintendents 
of the southwest. 

Annie Web Blanton, R. H. Wilson, and Jonathan H. Wag- 
ner, State Superintendents of Texas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico, respectively, have recently addressed a joint letter 
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to the teachers in their jurisdiction commending the teaching 
of thrift and the use of Government Savings Securities to 
put the principles taught into practise. 

Public schools are maintained to make more efficient, useful 
and happier citizens, says this letter. They should fulfill 
the duties imposed upon them by teaching children to live 
uprightly and to provide for their own future needs as in- 
dependent, self-reliant citizens. 

The business of living, the necessity of honest earnest work 
of living within one’s income and saving to provide for future 
needs is so fundamental that without it as a basis, morality 
and good habits of living have insufficient foundation. 

We approve the teaching of thrift, the wise management of 
one’s business affairs in the schools, we commend and urge 
the use of the outlines furnished you by the Savings Division 
of the Treasury for this purpose. Being the work of success- 
ful and efficient teachers of recognized ability, the outlines are 
practical and of genuine pedagogical value. 

We remind teachers that when once the conviction is estab- 
lished that pupils should earn, save, and invest, that con- 
viction should fruit into action and boys and girls actually 
invest their savings in securities of the Government. 

The influence of the schools of America and their pupils 
in promoting the future prosperity of the citizens of the 
nation was one of the determining factors which has com- 
mitted the U. 8S. Treasury to the continuance and intensifica- 
tion of the savings movement, according to the recent an- 
nouncement of Secretary of the Treasury Houston. 

The work of the Savings Division of the Treasury, through 
the aid and cooperation of educators, has been splendidly 
successful, Secretary Houston declared. To insure the con- 
tinuance of the training of future citizens in habits of thrift 
and safe investment the Government Savings Securities, fa- 
miliar in every school, will be continued throughout 1921. 
These safe and sound investments will be augmented, the 
Secretary announced, by two new issues, a $1 Treasury Savings 
Stamp and a registered Savings Certificate of $25 denomi- 
nation. 

‘The work of the Savings Division, strengthened as it has 
been by the cooperation of the schools and other great national 
organizations, has filled a great national need and the con- 
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tinued sale of Government securities should play an increas- 
ingly important part in the financing of the country, Secre- 
tary Houston added. 

His announcement said in part: 


Two new Treasury savings securities will be issued during 
the coming year, a $1 Treasury Savings Stamp and a $25 
Treasury Savings Certificate. The $1 stamp will be non-in- 
terest bearing, will be bright red in color, imprinted on a 
green tint, and will bear the portrait of Alexander Hamilton, 
the first Secretary of the Treasury. The $25 certificate will 
be similar in design and terms to the $100 and $1,000 Treasury 
Savings Certificates, which will also be offered in 1921, to 
mature January 1, 1926. 

The new securities will supply a $1 unit for saving and a 
registered Government security in the $25 denomination, 
which can be conveniently purchased through the accumula- 
tion of the $1 Treasury Savings Stamps. More important 
still, the new securities will complete a most attractive line 
of Government savings securities, the $1 stamp and the $25, 
$100 and $1,000 registered Treasury Savings Certificates, and 
thus place the Treasury Savings movement on a solid peace- 
time basis. The small denomination war-time securities, the 
$5 War Savings Stamp, in a 1921 series, and the 25 cent Thrift 
Stamp, will also be offered during the coming year. 

Notwithstanding the reaction since the armistice from habits 
of saving, the demand for thé savings securities has continued 
strong in many parts of the country. As the security 
markets become more settled, Treasury savings securities, 
bearing interest at 4 per cent compounded quarterly, exempt 
from State and local taxes and from the normal Federal 
income tax, and redeemable substantially on demand, should 
prove increasingly attractive, particularly to the multitude of 
small investors. 

With these considerations in mind, the Treasury is com- 
mitted to the continued sale of Government savings securities, 
and feels that as time goes on continuous sales of savings se- 
curities over the counter, at post offices and banks through- 
out the country, should play an increasingly important part 
in the current financing of the Government. 

To this end, the Treasury is also committed to the continu- 
ance of the work of the Savings Division, in Washington, and 
in the several Federal Reserve districts. This organization 
endeavors to promote the popular purchase of Government 
Savings Securities; develops and protects the secondary mar- 
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ket for Liberty bonds and Victory notes and other war issues 
of Government securities, and unites the efforts of all helpful 
agencies and movements, financial, industrial, educational, 
commercial and social, in a broad savings campaign to make 
permanent the habits of saving and investment in United 
States Government securities. Its work along these lines 
will be intensified in 1921. 

The Treasury Savings Movement has already demonstrated 
its usefulness by its efforts to promote sound economic con- 
ditions throughout the country and disseminate sound econ- 
omic doctrine. In fact, the work of the Savings Division this 
year in establishing widespread habits of thrift and saving, 
has been frequently recognized as meeting a great national 
need. That recognition has been strikingly emphasized 
by the requests of great national organizations that the sav- 
ings work be continued and by their offers of active coopera- 
tion in the movement . 

The work of the Savings Division has been splendidly suc- 
cessful in the schools, with the children and as well with the 
leaders of educational thought in America. As a result, the 
committee of State Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
which has just met in Washington, has decided to urge every 
State Superintendent and Commissioner of Education to in- 
stall thrift courses in every school and at the same time pro- 
vide for the practice of the principles taught by offering means 
for sound investment. The committee declared: 

“We believe that instruction in economic principles and 
project practice in thrift are vitally needed in the schools, 
and we urge the prompt adoption of the new Thrift Education 
in all State and local educational systems of the United 
States.” 

Presidents of women’s organizations have emphasized the 
need of the continuation of the Savings work among their 
membership in 1921. Beginning January 1, 1921, the activ- 
ities of the Savings Movement among women’s organizations 
will be centralized in the offices of the Savings Division in 
Washington, with more active direction of the savings pro- 
gram delegated to the national and state officials of the organ- 
izations. 

The 25 cent Thrift Stamp and the $5 War Savings Stamp, 
which have obtained a strong foothold in the schools of the 
Nation, will be continued during 1921 in order that every 
American youth may have the opportunity of becoming an 
active partner in the great business of his national Govern- 
ment. This should go far to develop wise financial habits and 
practical patriotism throughout the nation. 


THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
TEACHING ENGLISH AND HISTORY TOGETHER 


English and History, usually taught separately, can be made 
a most fascinating union of subjects and be taught together 
with highiy profitable results. 

There are various ways to accomplish this, which doubtless 
suggest themselves instantly. One way is to find parallels 
between other times and our own, and then erect interesting 
little themes on these parallels. This method is capable of no 
end of development, by the exercise of a little imagination. 

Other ways are— 

But why spoil for you an exciting experiment by giving 
you clues in advance! 

T. Q. B. 


THE TIMES MARCH ON 
William Blake not only wrote and illustrated, but manu- 


factured his own books. “Songs of Innocence” and all the 
books which followed it he engraved on copper plate, page by 
page. After the impressions were made, the sheets were folded 
and bound by his wife. 
During his residence in France, Benjamin Franklin set up 

a small press at Passy for the purpose of printing his writings 
for private distribution. 

~ In the past hundred years book manufacture has become a 
highly specialized business, requiring complicated machinery. 
No one thinks of making his own books now, or of setting up a 
printing shop for his personal convenience. 


The times march on. 
Cc. M. N. 


NOTES 


Dressed in American clothes and shod in American shoes, 
thousands of the refugee children of Poland are at school 
this winter learning the language of the American people. 

The Poles are among the greatest linguists of Europe. It 
is not often that one finds a Pole who cannot speak two or 
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three languages besides his own. But in the past English 
has been neglected, largely because of the remoteness of the 
great body of English-speaking people. 

Now this is changing. America has come to Poland, not 
only with carloads of relief supplies, but with a large quan- 
tity of an intangible but very valuable commodity called 
American ideas. The Poles seemingly cannot get too much 
of this. They are determined to draw closer to America and 
they have already taken one very important step in this direc- 
tion, the teaching of English in their primary schools. 


How “The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” came 
to be written and how it came near to oblivion before it was 
ever published was retold recently by Lloyd Osbourne, the 
stepson of Robert Louis Stevenson. Stevenson conceived it 
during a period of illness which the members of his family 
feared would end his life. He awoke one morning after a 
dream, and began to write feverishly, and, despite his weak- 
ness, continued to work hard for three days. Then he sub- 
mitted the first draft of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” to his 
wife and Mr. Osbourne. They agreed that it was a striking 
story, but Stevenson came to the sudden conclusion that it 
had little merit and destroyed his only copy. 

“Tf he had died then,” said Mr. Osbourne, “that would have 
been the end of ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ but, fortunately, 
he grew better and was persuaded by my mother and myself 
to rewrite the story in its present form. It was published 
as a ‘shocker’ to sell for a shilling, but within a short time 
clergymen began to use it in sermons and gradually it became 
recognized as a literary work.” 


The popular magazines are a useful guide to popular taste, 
and when one of them begins the publication of a serial whose 
heroine’s dominant emotion is contrition for a moment of 
moral laxity it is a sign that times have changed. Recent 
heroines have not regarded themselves as justly entitled to the 
name until they had acquired a certain moral laxity. One 
sighs for the New England conscience of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, as he reads, these days. 
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Book-reviewing, even at its best, is only a department of 
journalism, whereas criticism, when it has validity, is a de- 
partment of literature. Many accomplished men of letters 
have given a large portion of their working hours to book- 
reviewing—Thackeray, for one, and Andrew Lang, for an- 
other. But they knew that this was all in the day’s work, to 
be done honestly, no doubt, and conscientiously, for the day’s 
pay.—Brander Matthews. 


The times of St. Francis were not unlike our own in many 
ways. Then, as now, civilization was strangely stirred. A 
world impulse with broader, deeper and larger ambitions 
gripped the souls of men. Social unrest, followed by ex- 
traordinary spiritual enthusiasm, appeared on all sides. The 
crusades were playing their marvelous part in human history 
by transforming quiet villagers and provincial townsfolk into 
world wanderers and soldier heroes of Christian civilization. 
The exalted idealism of the crusades to make the Holy Land 
safe for the Christian pilgrim visiting the places hallowed by 
the Redeemer set the world athrobbing with spiritual fervor 
that needed wise guidance by the Church.—Archbishop Hayes. 


Every now and then we are told that South America has 
a literature of its own, and thereupon we are furnished with 
certain vague bits of information regarding it—usually lists of 
authors, whose Spanish names have a foreign enough sound to 
keep us from venturing much further into this unknown field. 
It is to be regretted that instead of books and essays telling 
about Spanish-American literature, we are not able to pick 
up, in good translations, the actual novels, poems, and essays 
of these southern neighbors of ours. Much needed as they 
are, however, the translations have not been published. On 
the other hand if our ignorance of literary South America is 
abysmal it is no more so than the South American’s ignor- 
ance of our achievements in literature. Differences in lan- 
guage and geographical remoteness, of course, account for 
much of this mutual failure on the part of the two Americas 
to recognize what each has done in the world of letters. A 
touch of racial prejudice, also, may perhaps contribute to 
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the continuance of this ludicrous lack of knowledge. For the 
benefit of both continents it should be dissipated as soon as 
possible. To know is to understand. 


Individual and national originality is developed in direct 
ratio to the ability to react against external suggestion.— 
De Casseres. 


“The cup of vision, of dream, was always at the lips of 
Francis Thompson—not the “dreams” he purchased at the ex- 
pense of his poor body, but that informing, passionate aware- 
ness of God which confirms the faith and the vision of his 
poetry even where it breaks under the disaster of his life. 
Of such vision, of such faith, there is precisely nothing at all 
in Swinburne’s poetry. In the flight of Francis Thompson’s 
words one feels that near-madness may have played its occa- 
sional part in the chemistry of his thought, liberating his 
vision, establishing his faith. But with Swinburne there comes 
no such conviction, for he had neither faith nor vision.”— 
Marks. 


Before the war, a book that sold a thousand copies or even 
less was held to have paid for itself. Many works of literary 
or scholarly distinction could be published for which a wider 
sale was out of the question. Science and letters were en- 
riched, and many a new talent was helped along in the way 
to a substantial success. Fiction writers in particular often 
found a publisher who counted on the failure of the first 
novel, but published it notwithstanding in order to ground the 
writer’s reputation and thus provide for future sales. Under 
present conditions any sale short of two or three thousand 
copies involves loss, and the number of ventures of the kind 
is proportionately lessened. Where are we to get our novelists 
of the future? 


A complete edition of O. Henry’s stories is being set in 
Braille, and the American Brotherhood of Free Reading for 
the Blind plans to place sets of them in all public libraries 
which have departments for the sightless. Some of O. Henry’s 
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separate stories, and small collections of his tales, have for 
some time been accessible in Braille, but this is the first time 
his complete works have been so printed. 


Helen Haiman Joseph’s “A Book of Marionettes” has been 
recently published by B. W. Huebsch. The author, who has 
been active in the marionette work at the Cleveland Play- 
house, where some elaborate productions have been made, has 
covered the entire subject, starting with the first appearance 
of puppet shows in Europe, ending with an extended survey 
of the present state of the art in Europe and America and 
adding a chapter of practical instructions for the construc- 
tion and operation of a puppet theater. 


Some statistics given in a pamphlet on “The Americanization 
of America,” prepared by the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, will be of great interest to teachers of 
English, as well as to the employers of foreign-born labor. 
Under the subhead, “English the language of our country,” the 
author, Miss Lillian Gay Berry, says: 

“ «English first’ is the logical first formal step in the Ameri- 
canization of the foreign born. Laying all sentimentality 
aside, knowledge of the English language is a good business 
asset, and this advantage should be emphasized because the 
average immigrant’s purpose in coming to America has been 
an economic one. Lack of knowledge of the language makes 
him less valuable as a worker. Marian K. Clark, chief in- 
vestigator, Bureau of Industries and Immigration, New York 
State Industrial Commission, estimates that one-half of the 
accidents in factories, with a resultant loss of $50,000 per 
day to industries, are due to ignorance of the language. There 
are 800,000 factory workers in New York State who cannot 
speak English. In 1916 $11,500,000 was paid out in that State 
in accordance with the workingman’s compensation law, an 
amount which would be increased to $35,000,000 if to it were 
added loss of wages, labor turnover, doctor’s bills, and ad- 
‘ministration of the law. Statistics of the United States Bu- 
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reau of Labor show that the rate of accidents in the iron and 
steel industry during a period of eight years was highest 
among the non-English speaking workers and showed little 
decrease from year to year. The Ford Motor Company offi- 
cials state that accidents have fallen off 54 per cent since 
their school was started in May, 1914. 

“About one-fourth of the foreign population in thought and 
speech is still living in the Old World. They are with us but 
not of us.” 


THOMAS QuINN BEESLEY. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The St. Gregory Hymnal and Catholic Choir Book. Compiled, 
edited, and arranged by Nicola A. Montani. A complete 
collection of approved English and Latin hymns, liturg- 
ical motets, and appropriate devotional music for the 
various seasons of the Liturgical Year. Particularly 
adapted to the requirements of Choirs, Schools, Acade- 
mies, Seminaries, Convents, Sodalities, and Sunday 
Schools. Complete Edition. Philadelphia: The St. Gre- 
gory Guild, 1920. 


The zealous, broadly cultured, and thoroughly competent 
editor has produced, after twelve years of laborious care, 
an excellent hymnal that is adaptable for the many purposes 
specified in the title-page. Like the prudent householder in 
the Gospel parable, the compiler has produced from his ample 
storehouse “things new and old” and has made them easily 
and pleasantly accessible in the more than 400 pages of this 
volume. 

Things new and old. We are gratified at finding among the 
old things such universal favorites as the tunes of the Adeste 
Fideles (with a new translation into rhythms of exactly 
equal value in every verse—a translation, by the way, which 
first appeared in the Carnotic EpucationaL Review), “See 
Amid the Winter’s Snow,” “O Dear Little Children,” “Silent 
Night,” “Sleep, Holy Babe,” “O Sacred Head Surrounded,” 
“Ye Sons and Daughters of the Lord,” and others; and among 
the new things a rich selection of tunes from “sources hitherto 
neglected by American and English hymnologists” (as the Pre- 
face notes)—typical melodies of various nationalities, “known 
and loved by the French, Slovak, Polish, Italian, German, and 
other Catholics,” and given in the hymnal in their original 
form with appropriate English words. The editor contri- 
butes many beautiful tunes of his own composition, and mean- 
while has furnished very many of the old and the new tunes 
with strikingly attractive harmonizations. All of the tunes, 
so far as known, are of “truly Catholic origin.” They are 
kept “well within the range of the average voice”—a point of 
importance for school and congregational singing. 
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Things new and old. An examination of the English texts 
assures us that old favorites deservedly famous both for their 
metrical accuracy and their devotional unction have not been 
overlooked, although many new claimants for favor also find 
appropriate place and musical setting. The Preface states 
well this feature of the hymnal: “The texts are from approved 
sources and have been selected with particular care. The 
translations are by recognized authorities and are for the most 
part taken from the Breviary. Many new hymns have been 
especially written for this collection and constitute a most 
important feature of the hymnal.” 

The Latin section of the hymnal exhibits our phrase in a 
combined sense; for it contains not merely new things and 
old things, but things that are both old and, in a sense, new, 
such as Arcadelt’s most lovely “Ave Maria” (which the editor 
has revised and furnished with the complete text); an Ave 
Maria by César Franck (rearranged by the editor for unison 
or two-part chorus), which indeed is not “old” in the same 
sense as Arcadelt’s, yet may be new to most of those who 
shall use the hymnal; “Ave Verum Corpus” in several set- 
tings (Gounod, St. Saéns, Mozart, Guilmant, besides the Gre- 
gorian melody), and the like. 

The English section contains over 150 hymns; the Latin, 
more than 300 liturgical hymns, motets, offertory pieces, li- 
tanies, and various chants. The Latin section covers the 
needs of Advent, Christmas, Lent, Passiontide, Palm Sunday, 
and the remaining portions of the liturgical year; contains 
music for High Mass, including the Asperges and Vidi Aquam 
together with the Responses, and a complete Gregorian Mass 
(Missa B. M. V. cum jubilo). 

In addition, there is a section devoted to special occasions 
(such as the ceremonies of Profession, Reception, etc.). 

The volume is an elegant specimen of the engraver’s art, 
and the impression is deep black—a point of much importance, 
as the light in the choirloft, as well as in the body of the 
church, is often rather dim for purposes of reading and sing- 


ing. We cordially commend this excellent hymnal. 
T. Henry. 
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The Influence of Christianity on the Vocabulary of Old English 
Poetry. By Albert Geiser. University of Illinois: 1919. 
Pp. 150. 

This study constitutes Volume IV of the University of 
Illinois studies in languages and literature. “From our com- 
plete collections we have given in many instances, especially 
in the case of rare words, all occurrences noted. Otherwise, 
all examples are carefully selected with a view of illustrating 
characteristic features.” This scholarly research will be wel- 
comed by our graduate students in particular but its useful- 
ness will not be confined to them. The necessary technical 
terms will not prevent thoughtful people from reading the 
work and finding inspiration in its pages. “Great spiritual 
moods as the embodiment of new ideas and conceptions are 
bound to influence the language or languages which serve 
as a medium of their expression. Thus Christianity in its 
atttempt to reveal ultimate truth in the speech of man has 
fashioned to a considerable extent the instrument for convey- 
ing its meaning. Either old material is utilized and takes on 
a new meaning, or a new word is created or adopted with the 
new idea.” The highly developed languages of Greece and 
Rome offered an adequate means of expression to the thinkers 
and writers in early Christian days. These languages did not 
need extensive modification in order to prove effectual as a 
medium of expression for Christian thought and feeling but 
the case was quite otherwise with all the modern languages 
whose birth and development or at least whose development 
fell distinctively under Christian influences. 


Common Sense Drawing. A manual with syllabus and in- 
structions for teachers of drawing in graded schools. By 
Eleanor Lane. New York: Krone Brothers. 1919. Pp. 
113. Boards. 

“This handbook of drawing consists of reproductions of all 
the grade work in drawing for one year with brief instruc- 
tions, its basis is a book syllabus for drawing. Stress is placed 
on fundamentals and simplicity of treatment. For this reason 
all superficial matter has been excluded to suit limited pericds 
for the subject. Nothing can be omitted. The needs of the 
average child have been considered as well as the difficulties 
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of the teachers. . . . The leading feature of the work is help 
for the teacher who must teach the subject to her own class 
in connection with other subjects.” 


Introductory Psychology for Teachers. By Edward K. Strong, 
Jr., Baltimore. Warwick and York: 1920. Pp. 233. 

“Certain principles have been established as fundamental 
to good teaching. Theoretically, all psychologists are agreed 
that a course of study should proceed from the known to the 
unknown and from the concrete to the general; the student 
should learn from doing that the problem or project method 
of teaching is superior to memorization of a text book; that 
functional, not faculty psychology should be taught; that 
individual differences in students should be taken into ac- 
count; that a beginning course should be designed for the 
benefit of the great majority who never go further, etc. The 
aim of this course is to meet these and other ideals of teaching 
in an introductory course of psychology designed primarily 
for the use of prospective teachers.” 


Practical Physics. By Henry 8. Carhart, Se.D., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon. 1920. Pp. VIII and 484 and 9. 


This is a simple elementary text book in physics, constructed 
along the old lines—the fundamental principles are laid down 
and an illustration of each is given. The order is the usual 
one pursued. It is a typical text book on the subject. 


The New Yenni Latin Grammar. For High Schools and 
Colleges. Prepared by the Committee on Latin Studies 
of Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon. 1920. Pp. xvi+378. 


“The New Yenni is more than a revision of the Old Yenni 
Grammar; it is a thorough recasting of the entire work while 
the solid pedagogical principles of the old grammar have been 
retained, many changes have been made especially in the 
rearrangement of the syntax, and every aid of the printing 
art has been called into service. ... The main idea which 
has guided us in the production of this grammar has been to 
give the teachers of Latin a complete text book of the theory 
of the Latin language so that the student would have need 
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of no other book of grammar from the time that he begins 
Latin until he finishes his College course.” 


Elementary Algebra. With a Table of Logarithms by J. L. 
Neufeld, Central High School of Philadelphia. Philadel- 
phia: Blakiston’s Son and Co. 1920. Pp. xi+381. 


The author tells us in his preface: “The similarity of 
algebra to arithmetic has been emphasized throughout the 
book. In order to bridge the gap between these subjects the 
student is made to see that the rules of arithmetic are also 
used in algebra.” 

This is decidedly good, and, when one turns to the end of 
the volume to find a table of logarithms he feels assured that 
the book does not present a narrow slice of mathematical 
science. We are further informed by the author that he “does 
not agree with so-called modern educators who think that too 
much space is given to the subject of factoring in text books. 
A thorough knowledge of factoring gives a student a most 
desirable training in inspection methods, the methods of 
highest practical value to students of algebra. Most failures 
in algebra can be directly traced to ignorance of factoring 
and the author has therefore given this topic the space its 
importance demands. Memory aids are introduced, through- 
out the book, to help the student in memorizing long rules, 
such as the rule for extracting cube root and the various rules 
in the theory of exponents.” 

The date of this book is 1920, not 1820. The author seems 
to be tremendously impressed with his years of experience. 
He tells us that “the various topics are arranged in the order 
which the author’s experience has taught him is the best for 
high school students.” This is all very well, but some of 
us would like to know some better reason for the order of 
topics than the mere experience of the teacher. The appren- 
ticeship system has rather gone out of fashion, for a century 
or two, in education and one feels himself entitled to be taken 
into the author’s confidence as to the reasons which determine 
the structure of the text book. “This text contains an abun- 
dance of explanation, identical with that used by the author, 
in his class room, for more than a quarter of a century, and 
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it should be sufficiently clear even to the slowest student.” 
Really, educators are looking for other than endurance tests. 
The mere fact that these illustrations are identical with those 
used by the author for twenty-five years is not sufficient. It 
recalls here an ancient incident in the grave yard. Reading 
upon a tomb stone the epitaph 
“Remember man as you pass by, 

As you are now, so once was I, 

As I am now, so you will be, 

Prepare for death and follow me.” 
Of course the reader should have been impressed with this 
beautiful moral but the legend tells us that the reaction was 
hardly reverend for he was even moved to deface the marble 
slab by writing under the epitaph: 

“To follow you I’ll not consent 
Till first I find out which way you went.” 
The ordinary reader will hardly be impressed with a text book 
whose chief recommendation seems to be the egotism and 
self satisfaction of the author. 
Tuomas Epwarp SuIELDs. 


A First Greek Reader. To Accompany a Short Grammar of 
Attic Greek by Rev. Francis M. Connell, 8.J. Boston: 


Allyn and Bacon. 1920. Pp. vi+64. 


A complete vocabulary is furnished with 44 pages of exer- 
cises. 


Physics. By Willis E. Tower, M.Sci.; Charles H. Smith, 
M.E.; Charles M. Turton, A.M.; in collaboration with 
Thomas D. Cope, Ph.D. Based upon Principles of Physics 
by Tower, Smith and Turton. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son and Co. 1920. Pp. xv+492. 


The program which the authors of this text book undertake 
to carry out will prove interesting to many teachers who are 
not immediately engaged in the teaching of this science. 
From the middle of the last century up to a few years ago the 
passion for specialization had resulted in very thin teaching. 
Physics, like astronomy, became a department of applied 
mathematics. Quantities of measurements of various physical 
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forces form the beginning and the end of the work, unless, 
indeed, we regard the mathematical working out of the prob- 
lem as a part of physics itself. However valuable such a 
treatment of a science may prove for an adult specialist it 
should have been apparent from the beginning that it would 
not work well in a case of immature minds. First of all, it 
presupposed a greater and more facile knowledge of mathe- 
matics than that possessed by the young students in high 
school. Secondly, it violated a great fundamental principle 
of procedure, from the known to the related unknown. 
Thirdly, it ran counter to the basic principle of organic method 
by developing a subject in isolation without regard either to 
the children’s perception masses or to the other lines of men- 
tal development which were presumably being followed by 
the child’s mind at the same time. The demand for a ‘richer 
treatment’ has grown more and more insistent. It is pointed 
out that the fruitful way to begin the study of the science of 
physics is to lay a foundation for a future development in an 
understanding of the common phenomena of every-day life. 
This the authors of the present book set out to do. They tell 
us in the preface “The recommendations and conclusions 
reached by the ‘New Movement in the Teaching of Physics’ 
have been incorporated in the book as a whole. These conclu- 
sions indicate that the most efficient teaching in Physics in- 
volves a departure from the quantitative, mathematical 
methods of presentation that were in general use a dozen or 
more years ago, toward a method better adapted to the capa- 
bilities, interests, and requirements of young people in our 
physics classes. .. . Most of the problems involve only the 
units employed in practical every-day measurements. ; 
The pupil comes to the study of physics with a great number 
of experiences and impressions of physical phenomena con- 
tinually occurring about him. In recognition of this fact, 
it has been thought best to consider first the explanation of 
common things well known to all pupils, such as the diffu- 
sion of gases, evaporation of liquids, expansion of bodies when 
heated, and capillary action.” 

This in an intelligent up-to-date program. The teacher 
may, or may not, agree with the authors concerning the best 
material to be had or the order of its presentation but there 
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can be scarcely any question of the correctness of their prin- 
ciple of selection and presentation. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Snow-Bound, and other poems. By John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Edited for school use with notes, suggestive studies 
and glossary. Chicago: Loyola University Press. 1920. 
Pp. 54. 


Latin Hymns. Edited with Introduction and Notes By Mat- 
thew Germing, 8.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press. 
1920. Pp. 83. Paper. 


Boy Bird House Architecture. By Leon H. Baxter, Director 
of Manual Training, Public Schools St. Johnsbury. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 1920. Pp. 61. 

This little book offers valuable suggestions along the lines 
of correlation between drawing construction work, and nature 
study. 


American School Toysand Useful Novelties in Wood. By 
Charles A. Kunou, Supervisor of Manual Training, Los 


Angeles, Calif. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
Pp. 70. Boards. 


McAroni Ballads and Other Verses. By T. A. Daly. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1919. Pp. ix+149. 
This litttle volume is filled with good dialect, good sense; 
it rings with a wholesome moral tone, and, at times, stirs the 
heart and feelings with a swift, sure stroke. The lovers of 
T. A. Daly’s verse will revel in this new volume. 


Lesson Plans in English, Arithmetic and Geography for Grades 
Fourth to Eighth. Edited by Alice Cynthia King Hall. 
Baltimore: Warrick and York. 1919. Pp. 92. Paper. 


